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Events of the Géleck. 


Tue toll of British shipping sunk by the enemy 
is still swelling. The rate of loss has been put 
in various ways. Germany claims to have destroyed 
400,000 tons of shipping in December. The Naval 
correspondent of the “Daily News’ states that 
in the ninety days ending January 23rd, 470 
vessels were sunk. Of these, 187 were British, and 
although this represents little more than a third of the 
total losses during the period, it must be remembered 
that every vessel sunk was in some way, direct or indirect, 
available for British transport. It is this which 
minimizes the possible effect of the charter of the 700,000 
tons of Greek shipping in home ports. Clearly, such an 
expedient would relieve the situation; but it must be 
remembered that a good percentage of this shipping was 
almost wholly engaged in our transport already. How 
otherwise could it have been in Allied ports? The 
transport question is, indeed, the one question of the 
hour. The German counter-blockade has succeeded in 
considerably reducing our resources, and there can be no 
doubt that the enemy intends to press it until it brings 
that pressure to bear upon our direct military communica- 
tions. Under the circumstances, any further release of 
labor for the front should be regarded as a fresh burden 
on transport, and an additional check upon our power to 
repair the ravages of the submarine campaign. Is the 
Government alive to this capital consideration? Are its 
plans made in due relation to it? We have the gravest 
doubt. We hope that Parliament will intervene with a 
full interrogation, for we begin to despair of any other 
adequate force of expostulation. 





PRESIDENT WILSON is resolved that the world shall 
not forget to think of peace, and with great adroitness 
he has chosen a second method of speaking to it which 
enabled him to talk even more frankly and constructively 
than in his Note. His address to the Senate is a 
powerful and closely reasoned document, which admits 
of no misunderstanding. In so far as the Address was 
really directed to the Senate—‘“ the Council associated 
with me in the final determination of our international 
obligations ’’—it was evidently designed to challenge 
a vote which will show how far the Bryanist Pacifists, 
on the one hand, and the Conservatives who follow Mr. 
Lodge and Mr. Root, on the other—are strong enough 
to prevent the Senate from endorsing Mr. Wilson’s offer 
that America will, by arms, if need be, guarantee a 
durable peace. A critical debate on this issiie is expected 
next week. The address declared boldly that the people 
of the United States cannot in honor withhold its service, 
and does not wish to withhold it, and is ready to add 
its “‘ authority and force’’ to that of other nations “ to 
guarantee peace and justice throughout the world.’’ 
That was the message to America, and it is a challenge 
alike to the sentimental idealists and the reactionaries. 
To Europe Mr. Wilson’s message was no less frank. If 
we want the adherence of America to a League of Peace, 
we must listen to America’s “ Everything 
depends upon how this war is ended, so that the end may 
“embody terms that will create a 
worth guaranteeing and preserving.”’ 

* *% * 


conditions.”’ 


peace that is 


As a future guarantor of a “ co-operative peace,” 
America has therefore the right to state now what are, 
in her view, the essentials of a permanent settlement. 
If this peace is to endure, it must be “ made secure by 
the organized major force of mankind.’’ But if the 
belligerents aim only at anew balance of power, “ who will 
guarantee—who can guarantee 


the stable equilibrium 
of the new arrangement? ”’ 


What is needed is “ not a 
balance, but a community of power.’’ Each side declares 
that it does not wish to crush the other. That implies in 
the American view that it must be 


‘a peace without 
victory.” 


From “a peace forced on the loser—a victor’s 
terms imposed upon the vanquished ’—America could 
not hope for this concert. ‘‘ Only a peace between equals 
can last.’’ The equality must be an equality in rights, 
and right must be based on “ the common strength ”’ of 
all, and not the individual streneth of the victors. 
As an illustration of the question of right, whose essence 
is that government must rest on consent, Mr. Wilson 
instanced the case of Poland; and assumed (a somewhat 
ironical assumption) that all the Powers will agree to a 
“united independent and autonomous Poland.’’ Failing 
this “the peace will not rest upon the affections or the 
convictions of mankind.”’ 
* * 

From this illustration of Poland, which tests both 
the German reluctance to agree to a united Poland and 
the Russian reluctance to accept independence, Mr. 
Wilson went on (though without naming it) to touch on 
his solution for Constantinople. Where a people cannot 
by cession of territory secure a direct outlet to the great 


highways of the sea, “it no doubt can be done by the 
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neutralization of direct rights of way under the general 
guarantee which will assure the peace itself.” Further, 
the freedom of the seas is a sine gua non of peace, and 
radical reconsideration”’ of the rules of international 
practice may be necessary. Further, there must be 
limitations of navies and armies, so that they may 
become “ a power for order merely and not an instrument 
of aggression.’’ In his final summary, Mr. Wilson turned 
again to his American audience, and assured it, in effect, 
that he is proposing, not the abandonment of the Monroe 
doctrine, but its extension as “the doctrine of the 
world ’’—“ that no nation should seek to extend its polity 
over any other nation or people,’’ and that all 
“entangling alliances’? be abandoned in favor of a 
“ concert of power.’’ 

Tuts great speech, rich and sane in thought as it is 
generous in motive, has greatly advanced Mr. Wilson’s 
purpose. Its reception, even in London, was, in spite 
of its greater boldness, vastly more favorable than that 
of the Note. The national mind is moving. Even the 
“Times ’’ was courteous, and objected, as the majority 
of our Press did, only to the phrase about “ peace without 
victory.’’ Some of the Liberal articles accepted even 
this phrase. It is painful to turn from this strong and 
thoughtful utterance to Mr. Bonar Law’s elementary 
reply. He insisted (as a reason for rejecting the 
American proposal) that “‘we must have stronger 
guarantees for the future peace of the world.’’ How this 
can be secured on other lines than those of Mr. Wilson 
(which are essentially those of Mr. Asquith), he did not 
tell us. The illusions of the practical man are as fantastic 
as those of the wildest idealist, and very much duller. 
He ignored the whole meaning of Mr. Wilson’s speech— 
which is precisely that America offers us this permanent 
guarantee. But evidently Mr. Law has not taken the 
smallest trouble to find out what the American proposal 
of a League of Nations means. He classed it with 
“Hague Conventions, peace conferences,’’ and other 
efforts of the past “ to make war impossible.’’ One might 
as well compare the police force with a Sunday school: 
both combat crime. No less maladroit was Mr. Law’s 
statement that ‘‘ peace now would mean peace based upon 
a German victory.’’ So Mr. Law accepts the Chancellor’s 
reading of the war-map—in spite of closed seas, semi- 
starvation, the Colonial successes, and the Somme! Our 
dictators must learn to imitate the strong, silent man of 
fiction. When they speak we wonder why we obey. 

x * * 

Tue Russian successes west of Riga were apparently 
too pointed for the enemy to allow them to go 
unchallenged, and on Tuesday a counter-attack was 
delivered. It is interesting to notice the space of time 
which elapsed between the assault and the reply. It is 
almost a fortnight since General Dimitrieff opened the 
Russian offensive by a coup de main, and the fact that 
no counter attack was delivered until Tuesday is a vivid 
illustration of the poverty of the local communications 
and the paucity of reserves. Dimitrieff’s blow was made 
without artillery preparation, but the Germans began 
their assault with a violent bombardment. The German 
attack, made with considerable forces, was directed 
against the new Russian front, and it succeeded in driving 
our Allies, on the Tirul Marsh sector, about a mile and 
a-half towards the north. The enemy claims to have 
captured 1,700 prisoners, and he has certainly recovered 
part of the territory taken from him. But unless he is 
to attempt a continuance of the offensive, the counter- 
attack was ill-conceived bluff. The assaults at other 
points of the Riga sector were checked by the Russian 
fire, 











GENERAL BrussiLorr, who, with General Berthelot, 
seems now to be responsible for the Roumanian sector of 
the front, has brought the enemy to a pause. » The fact 
that this pause is not agreeable to the enemy, but rather 
a sign of his impotence, may be gathered from the attacks 
upon the Sereth salient at Fundeni. At this point the 
river makes a V-shaped bend about the town, and the 
curve is so sharp that if the enemy can approach both 
western and eastern arms, the salient will be made 
untenable, and the Sereth as an obstacle will be 
immensely weakened. The Russian line in the middle of 
last week stood off from the salient and interposed a 
check upon an assault. But on Friday last the Germans 
made a violent attack upon the scattered district of 
Nanesci, and after a severe hand-to-hand struggle the 
village was captured. It seems to have been weakly held. 
Only 555 prisoners are claimed, and the assault was 
carried out by Pomeranian and Prussian troops. The 
effect of this success is not to render the river bend 
untenable, but merely to carry the storming of the salient 
a stage further. The Russian line to the east of the river 
bend stands well away from the southern bank, and 
another difficult assault will be required before it is 


pressed back. 
* * * 


ANOTHER attempt to feel the strength of the Allies’ 
new positions was made by the Bulgars in the Danube 
delta. It cannot be regarded as a serious effort to cross 
the river and turn the whole position in Moldavia, and 
it is difficult to conceive it except as a diversion. The 
Danube separates into three arms at its delta, and some 
Bulgar detachments seem to have crossed the St. George 
arm, the southernmost, at the beginning of the week. 
The swampy area is now probably frozen, and the 
Bulgars crossing near Tulcea claimed to have “ held ’’ 
the northern bank of the river arm. Their triumph, 
however, was shortlived, for General Sakharoff’s troops 
on the following night caught the enemy by surprise 
and put an end to the little force. The Bulgars amounted 
only to a battalion, and the Russians took five officers 
and 332 rank and file prisoners. There is a certain 
tenseness at the other end of the Allied line in Roumania. 
The valleys which cut across the Moldavian hill country 
are still the scene of attempts to advance; but so far 
the result is no more than that “liveliness”’ which is 
never completely absent from the battlefield anywhere. 
But if the rates of the enemy advance through 
Roumania are plotted, they produce a curve which clearly 
shows the offensive sinking to rest. The rate attained 
a maximum about the time of the capture of Bukarest, 
and since then has consistently fallen. 


x * x 


Durine the night between Monday and Tuesday 
light British naval forces met a division of German 
destroyers, and a sharp engagement followed, during 

The rest of the 
ement, during the 


which a German destroyer was sunk. 
vessels scattered. In another engag 
same night, near Schouwen Bank, a British destroyer 
was struck by a torpedo, and three officers with forty- 
four of the crew were killed. The destroyer was, later on, 
sunk by our own ships. These two engagements seem to 
be two phases of the same battle, in which the Zeebrugge 
division, probably trying to concentrate on the bases of 
the High Seas Fleet, was caught by our patrols and 
driven back. That the ten or a dozen destroyers from 
Zeebrugge suffered heavily we cannot doubt. The 
V 69 put into Ymuiden disabled, with the dead body 
of the commander of the flotilla, Captain Schultz, on 
board. The bridge had been shot away, the steering- 
gear smashed, and the vessel had been rammed, 
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THE explosion, which took place during last week- 
end in an East London munitions factory, has probably 
brought home to many people for the first time the con- 
ditions under which the war is being waged. Its horror 
was increased by the reticence of the Government. For 
forty-eight hours, though everyone in London heard the 
noise of the explosion, and many saw even the flash, 
rumor was allowed to run riot. It was reported that 
Zeppelins had been at work, that square miles of terri- 
tory had been devastated, that 5,000 people had been 
killed. Then, when at last it seemed good to recognize the 
accident, a report was issued, which by its very colorless- 
ness added point to the conviction of disaster. In actual 
fact, the explosion was as terrible as could be conceived. 
The total casualties seem to have been about 500, of 
which over 70 represent deaths. The devastation of 
the neighborhood, like the casualties, once more showed 
the seemingly arbitrary lines upon which the maximum 
foree was exerted. The inquiry which will consider the 
explosion will have to inquire in detail, and with the 
utmost care, into the internal arrangements of the 
factory, so that we may gather some light as to the true 
cause of the disaster. 
x % ; 

THE meaning of the Ministerial changes in Russia 
is now unequivocally clear. They seem, if possible, to 
reveal a sharper reaction even than that of the Stiirmer 
combination. Wholesale changes have been made in 
the personnel of the Council of the Empire, which are 
expected to give a safe majority to the Extremist Right 
(a Left hardly existed), and the Presidency has been 
entrusted to that arch-reactionary, ex-Minister Shtcheg- 
lovitoff. The meeting of the Duma has been postponed 
for a month, in order, it is said, to enable Prince 
Golitzin to frame his programme, and one can only hope 
that nothing worse is intended than a postponement. 
Of the many changes in high places, the most serious 
is the dismissal of the War Minister, General Shuvaieff, 
who was lately the hero of an enthusiastic scene in the 
Duma. His successor, General Beliaieff, belongs to the 
opposite school, which has often upheld singular practices 
in matters of supply. Three of the less reactionary 
members of the late ‘ Cabinet,’’ who did not retire with 
M. Trepoff, have been given prolonged leave of absence, 
including the Foreign Secretary, and this, one supposes, 
is a prelude to dismissal or else a disciplinary measure. 
Finally, the leading pro-German, M. Protopopoff, who, 
of course, remains in power, has just signalized himself 
by cancelling the Moscow municipal elections, which 
had been a Liberal triumph. 


ConFERENCES of several hundred delegates afford no 
proper opportunity for discussing the difficult problems 
confronting Labor. This week’s Labor Party Conference 
is no exception to the rule. As usual, the delegates 
came with votes decided beforehand, and, consequently, 
debate was mostly rhetorical exercise. Moreover, the 
system of mass voting by the big Unions and Federations 
according to the decisions of separate Conferences pre- 
viously held, disguises and overwhelms minorities. The 
vote on the Lloyd George Government is a good instance 
of this. The actual vote by no means represented the 
real division of opinion among delegates. In one big 
Union the decision to support the Coalition was only 
carried by one vote. Probably a real counting of heads 
would show only a small majority in favor, if not an 
adverse majority. Certainly the attitude of the meetings 
better indicates feeling than the votes cast, and this 
shows about an equal division of opinion. 

* + * 

ATTENTION concentrated the first day on the Clyde 

deportees, ‘whose case was put by Kirkwood in person. 











Mr. Henderson’s reply, clever in its appeal to trade 
union officialism, completely burked the real issue, which 
was that of deportation without trial. As Mr. Smillie 
declared, the issue was not personal. The principle of 
civil liberty was at stake, and deportation without trial 
could not be tolerated. Mr. Henderson’s suggestion of a 
Labor Committee of Inquiry was accepted, but the Con- 
ference also passed almost unanimously the Glasgow 
resolution, demanding unconditional release, and further 
ordered a telegram embodying this demand to be sent to 
the Premier. s 
*® % % 

UnrortunaTELy, the debate on the Clyde entirely 
spoiled the discussions on after-war conditions. The 
resolution, demanding the restoration of trade union 
customs was moved by Mr. Hutchinson, of the Engineers, 
who, in an able speech, attacked the writer of the recent 
“Times ”’ articles. But the Clyde question intervening, 
prevented further debate, and the resolution was carried 
without further discussion. The Engineers’ resolution, 
demanding repeal of restrictive provisions in the Muni- 
tions Acts at once on the conclusion ‘of hostilities, and 
calling for further legislative safeguards for restoration 
after the war, was carried after a short discussion. 
The other official after-war resolutions dealing with 
demobilization, unemployment, Labor Exchanges, Trade 
Boards, naturalization, and other matters, were passed 
almost undiscussed. 

% % x 

Ir the Ministry wishes to gain a measure of respect 
in the country, it will have to repress the oratory of Mr. 
John Hodge, and the question might then arise as to 
what other function he discharges. He has this week 
declared for Protection after the war in one of his 
familiar speeches, which aim at genial irresponsibility 
but miss the light touch of the chartered humorist. He 
told his audience that he had been a fool in the past to 
believe in Free Trade, and clearly the confession is just, 
for he believed what he was incapable of understanding. 
In three nearly consecutive sentences he laid down three 
absolutely principles for our future 
guidance. (1) The sentimental; he would boycott 
Germany as he would boycott his baker for beating his 


contradictory 


dog. This clearly commits him to unconditional ex- 
clusion of German imports. (2) He would exclude 
German steel, so long as any blast furnace in this country 
is idle; the exclusion is thus no longer unconditional, 
and this “ principle ’’ clearly applies to every other rival 
producer, however virtuous or friendly. (3) He would 
not leave our door open unless Germany opens hers; a 
principle of reciprocity irreconcilable with the other two. 
* x * 

Tue gem of Mr. Hodge's speech was his statement 
that “three million tons of steel were coming into this 
country from Germany,’’ and the boast, “I am having 
that leakage stopped now, and I am going to have no 
more German steel in this country while there is an idle 
furnace here.”’ Is Mr. Hodge, then, our Tariff Dictator? 
But, like the traditional plumber, he has enlarged the 
leak he is mending. As Lord Sheffield points out, the 
total of all iron and steel imported from Germany in 1911 
was only 862,796 tons. We are obliged to import nearly 
half the iron we use, and a great part of this import from 
Germany was pig-iron or steel ingots, raw material 
which our industry worked up and afterwards exported, 
largely as machinery. The value of our iron and steel 
imports was only ten millions sterling, while the value 
of our manufactured iron and steel goods was forty-six 
millions and of our exported machinery thirty-one 
millions. The Labor Movement has incomparably 
better brains than this to give to the country’s service. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE ONE WAY OUT. 


We do not know what attitude our Government and 
other Allied Governments will adopt to President Wilson’s 
address to the American Senate. But of one thing we 
If what Mr. Wilson calls the ‘‘ silent 
,’ including that, most silent and most 


are convinced. 

mass of mankind 
suffering mass of all, the armies—could come to a free 
vote on his proposal of a guaranteed peace, embodying 
every original aim of the war, they would carry it by 
majorities running into millions, and enforce its policy 
by a common demonstration. Let us not be’ mistaken. 
We regard the President’s speech as essentially an 
endorsement of the true case of the Allies and an attesta- 
tion of its substantial success. For had America come 
to the conclusion that we had failed, it is clear that 
neither Wilson Note nor the Wilson address 
would been delivered. The least military of 
all the great nations must have seen in the victory 
of the most finished type of militarism the defeat 
of her ideals and the consequent 
her whole political structure. America has spoken, 
because America sees the chance of a peace to which she 


the 
have 


deformation of 


can contribute, and of a world in which she can live. 
But the great statesman who is her voice has realized one 
fact, which we, who are in the midst of the mélée, cannot 
see so well. He recognizes that there is a point at which 


the interests of the peoples which are at war, and 


of mankind, which is in its aggregate a real part 


of the war, call for a definition and an advocacy 
which the chief executants of the Governments 
concerned cannot apply to them. “Would to 
Heaven | had time to think! ”’ wrote one of these gentle- 


friend. 
the intelligent force of whole nations—men and women 
together—is exhausted in the mere direction of the war 
What is the state of human society to-day ? 


men to a sut thought there must be when 


machine. 
Millions have perished, millions more seem doomed to 
the fields are half- 
over 


perish ; whole peoples are sinking ; 
tilled, and hundreds of 
thousands of miles of territory, filled with skilled and 
laborious folk; massacre reigns unchecked over wide 
surfaces of the world ; the withdrawal of moral restraints 
and provisions, of social, economic, and sanitary law, 
the loss of liberties, the discouragement of truth mercy, 
justice, of nearly all the greater human qualities but 
physical courage and endurance, are common to the 
entire area of the war; the flower of the youth and hope 
of the leading races of Christendom is devoted to destruc- 
tion. -Intervention? 


famine or want broods 


If there is a power and a man 
able to bring such a war to an end, no duty to God or 
man can rank above such a work of deliverance. 

Now Mr. Wilson’s way of escape happens to be that 
which, when the problem was at its simplest, the leaders of 
the Allies chose and proclaimed as the prime object of the 
It is necessary to point this out, for an incorrigible 
press has made the same mistake about the President’s 
speech as about his Note. It insists that as the one 
document established an equality of rights between 
us and Germany, the latter calls on us to accept the price 
of defeat. But neither Mr. Wilson’s procedure nor his 
evident object lends itself to this criticism. The Note 
suggested, not that the belligerents wanted the same 
thing, but that they both said they did. The address 
to the Senate based itself on the fact, not that either side 
was beaten, but that each had been disclaiming the desire 
to crush its antagonist. And, this, argued Mr. Wilson, 
meant that there must be “‘a peace without victory.”’ 


war. 
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There let us discriminate. Mr. Wilson is a neutral, and 
cannot therefore address either belligerent in terms which 
it would regard as offensive; he is not even speaking 
directly to us or to Germany, but to his own people ; and 
he does not propose to settle the peace himself. But he 
makes it perfectly clear that the peace which America 
would approve and guarantee implies a defeat of all 
the aggressive purposes of our enemy. Mankind, he 
declares, is looking for “ freedom of life,” for release from 
the uncovenanted mercies of military force. But that is 
precisely the object of our own effort. Under this new dis- 
pensation, there could be no stealing of territory, no 
trafficking of unwilling peoples; nothing which would 
lend countenance to a German Belgium, a German 
Serbia, or a German Montenegro. We must there- 
fore seek for his meaning in the true character and 
significance of this war of nations. “ Peace without 
victory’? may be a hard saying to the civilian who 
merely observes this war. But it is no riddle to 
the soldier who fights it. And it ought not to be 
even a political puzzle. For it is clear that when 
the force of nationality is embodied in masses so united, 
so powerful, and so patriotic as the British Empire or 
the German Confederation, their ability to destroy each 
other is gone, save on conditions of a common sacrifice 
which no civilized communities will accept. In that 
sense, there is no chance of victory, and there never was. 
Neither side can hope to finish a modern war by such a 
succession of strokes as Napoleon used to destroy the 
Prussian State in the campaign of 1806. We are not 
likely to occupy Berlin, nor Germany London; nor can 
one military organization put its antagonist completely 
out of action. But the warfare of these antagonists 
was essentially decided when the offensive force (which 
was Germany) failed definitely to impose its will on the 
conservative force and its allied helpers. That failure 
occurred when the French armies drove Germany on 
to the lines of the Aisne, and 
embargo on German 


when Britain set the 
maritime trade and turned this 
‘victorious’? Power into an unhappy _half-starved 
community sustaining its armies by every kind of 
desperate and immoral expedient, and at the cost of 
dearth to the civil population. 
a-half of war fixed that 
belligerents. It is a deadlock; but its real bar is on 
the pan-German ambition. Little remains but to 
devise a form of State life “ under common protec- 
tion,’’ in which these ferocious and prolonged encounters 
are unnecessary, because the predatory aims which lay 
behind them will become impossible, or very difficult. 
This is the American offer, and there is no other. 
This is the way out of the war, and there is no other. 
It is pointed in terms almost identical with the 
phrasing of our statesmanship,* and it discloses no 


Two and 


the 


years 


have relationship of 





*Compare Mr. Wilson's address to the Senate with Mr. Asquith’s 
speech of September 25th, 1914 








MR. WILSON. 

“IT am proposing, as it were, 
that the nation should with ons 
accord adopt the doctrine of Pre- 
sident Monroe as the doctrine of 
the world: that no nation should 
seek to extend its polity over any 
other nation or people, but that 
every people should be left free 
to determine its own polity, its 
own way of development, unhin- 
dered, unthreatened, unafraid, 
the little along with the great and 
powerful 

“I am ~proposing that all 
nations henceforth avoid entan- 
gling alliances which would draw 
them into competitions of power, 
catch them in a net of intrigue 
and selfish rivalry, and disturb 
their own affairs with influences 
intruded from without. There is 
no entangling alliance in a con- 
cert of power. When all unite to 


act in the same sense and with 
the same purpose all act in com- 
mon interest, and are free to live 
their own lives under a common 
protection.” 


MR. ASQUITH 
“The idea of public right 
means - « that room must be 
found and kept for the indepen- 


dent existence and the free 
development of the smaller 
nationalities, each with a cor- 


porate consciousness of its own 
ape And it means finally, or it 
ought to mean, perhaps by slow 
and gradual process, the substi- 
tution for force, for the clash of 


competing ambition, for group- 
ings and alliances, and a pre- 
carious equipoise, of a_ real 


European partnership based on 
the recognition of equal right 
and established and enforced by 
the common will.” 
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danger to British power, but rather a general guarantee 
of its permanence. To this general harmony with British 
interests there is, indeed, one apparent exception. Of 
Mr. Wilson’s three pillars of the new European State— 
a rule of equity based “on common strength,’’ govern- 
ment by consent of the peoples, and the freedom of the 
seas and their outlets—two are our own. The third is 
erected against us only if we insist that the sea-law of 
the future must be laid down and executed solely by the 
British Navy, irrespective of the rights of neutrals aud 
of the guarantees of security which a League of Nations 
could set up. That was not the claim of Lord Grey. 
His one stipulation was that the “ freedom of the seas ’’ 
should only come into negotiation if the freedom of the 
land was also a subject of international control. Only if 
we abandon that position are we in conflict with America, 
and even so, on a ground of form rather than of sub- 
stance. We are not asked to give up anything, indeed 
it would be obvious that if a war were again forced 
on us against the will of the League, we should 
automatically recover our powers of blockade and 
search, even if we had consented to qualify them. We are 
only called on to put this great subject into the common 
stock, and regard it as part of the debate on a general 
settlement. If the American offer were the empty thing 
which Mr. Bonar Law describes it to be, and Mr. Wilson 
had merely asked us to subscribe to a new Hague Con- 
vention, we might indeed waive it and proceed with the 
arbitrament of arms. But Mr. Law has either neglected 
to read the Wilson speech, or has failed to understand 
it. The Hague Conventions were little more than 
collections of obiter dicta, completely lacking in the 
quality of regulation and enforcement which Mr. Wilson 
seeks to apply to them. Does Mr. Law suggest that no 
such strengthening element is desirable, and that our 
reliance must be on force alone and to the end? Then he 
has gone back on all the historic declarations of the 
Allies, and has imposed on them a new scheme of policy. 

To what point, then, does the Wilson address bring 
this distracted world of ours? Not, it may be, to an 
immediate act of peace-making. The diplomatic ex- 
changes are incomplete, for Germany has as yet made no 
answer of substance to Mr. Wilson’s request for a 
statement of terms, and, save for confidential com- 


munications, he is not seized of her idea of a treaty. . 


When that communication is made, there can be only 
two further bars to an entry into the circle of 
negotiation. On the one hand, Germany may be 
unprepared to disown, cancel, and repair her violations 
of European freedom. And we on our side may have added 
to our programme of restoration and liberation a scheme 
for the dismemberment of Austria. For our part, we 
can accept no such proposition. From it must inevitably 
arise a strong Liberal-Radical and Labor opposition to 
the continuance of the war on a new bond of service to 
our old Moloch, the Balance of Power. On that blood- 
soaked altar we have laid tribute enough. 





THE LAST BABY AND THE LAST BUTTON. 


THe war has sunk back once more into quiescence. 
Looking over the vast field which is its theatre we can 
only discern those surface ripples like the bubbles 
in the lava of a volcano that tell of vast forces pent up 
and awaiting release. The Roumanian campaign which, 
after a considerable period of tension, moved across the 
country of our latest Ally, has followed a course that 
is obvious to any serious study. It worked up by a 
rapid acceleration until Bukarest was captured, and 
since then it has declined in pace until the present 





moment, when it has almost returned to the uneasy 
rest whence it sprang. Its lesson no more than its course 
can be ignored. It is a convincing reminder that war 
has a scheme of values, and any objective can be 
obtained, provided that the bidder has the price and 
will pay it. We have seen Germany, reeling on the 
bloody field of Verdun, gripped on the verge of the 
Venetian plain, and hurled back on a vast front towards 
Lemberg, reheartening herself even in the midst of the 
Somme crisis, and fighting onward through Roumania. 
The merely superficial result of these vicissitudes seems 
to be that the enemy is better placed than ever. 

It must be some such crude illusion that impels a 
certain class of people to suggest that even if Germany 
evacuated all the territory she occupies and made 
War to such 
minds is the marching over a certain specified territory. 
Victory means the holding of given pieces of land 
territory. The sea does not count; the extra-European 
lands do not count. 
carious foothold of one German colony; we hold the 
richest part of Mesopotamia, and part of Armenia. 
Still more, we hold the seas; and the results of this last 
holding are vitally important to the enemy. Under the 
strain of the blockade strange readjustments are 
taking place. We know that, not only from 
now until the end of the war, but for six months, or 
perhaps a year afterwards, Germany and Austria- 
Hungary are bound to suffer, if not starvation, at least 
the nearest approach to it that can befall a great nation 
to-day. If we weigh this achievement of the Allies 
against that of the enemy, if we add to it the victories 
of the Marne, the Somme, and Verdun, how can anyone 
say that, should Germany evacuate the territory she 
has occupied and make full reparation, she has won? 
We are confronted by the most gigantic war the world 
has ever known, and we must realize that old standards 
This would be seen to be 


reparation, she would still be victorious. 


We have captured all but a pre- 


are worthless in face of it. 
a truism were it not that a certain school of writers in 
Germany as in this country look for a victory which 
was possible at Waterloo, and even in the Balkan Wars, 
but is almost impossible when the two most highly 
civilized groups in the world face each other. 

Everything, therefore, depends upon our getting as 
near to the reality of the situation as possible. We must 
realize that Germany is in the war without reserve. So 
far as we can judge, there are few lengths to which she 
will not go to obtain just that particular thing anyone 
can obtain at the same price. Her resources do not allow 
her to consider another great offensive on the West ; but 
if they did, she could obtain what we can obtain at 
a slightly lower cost. The Roumanian campaign has 
proved more expensive than she reckoned, but very much 
less than the advance at Verdun. The conditions which 
limit her restrict our actions also. The Entente Powers 
have offieially stated that they have no wish to make an 
end of Germany; but if we are bent upon pursuing the 
war to that point we must realize that we are fighting 
a outrance. If we are willing to fight to the last baby 
and the last button, we can probably compass such a 
victory. But, short of the last sacrifice, this issue is 
denied us by the conditions under which a war of modern 
nations is waged. 

There is a point at which war becomes a madness. 
Are we not nearing this point already? We find a 
Naumann rearing an imaginary “entrenched state ”’ 
which would turn peace into a close semblance to war. 
So many millions would be immobilized on these 
permanent defence works that the world would 
practically lose the service of the bulk of its civilized 
youth. Trenches are of no value unless they are manned, 
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and we know the minimum number of men who can hold 
a mile of trench against a maximum attack. Even if we 
shun Naumann as a visionary, we find a famous Russian 
General writing of the Army of 20,000,000 which 
Russia will put into the next war. There are suggestions, 
even in Germany, of drilling able-bodied women for a 
year, so that they will be the better able to assist in war. 
But all these ideas touch a point that approaches insanity. 
Of one thing we may be certain. If there are to be wars 
in the future, they will be as much worse than this war 
as it has been worse than all preceding wars. They will 
draw more of the population into the maelstrom. They 
will last longer. And in this way they become an offence 
to the civilized world. It is now realized that there is a 
point at which the whole human family becomes involved 
economically. Long before this is reached it is involved 
morally and ideally. But if war is ever to engage such 
numbers as it does at present, it is the immediate 
economic interest of the world to put an end to it 

The old era of short, swift wars with clean and 
obvious decisions has gone. Germany admits having 
suffered casualties which are ten times as great as the 
whole army with which she invaded France in 1870. If 
we are looking for a victory which will see the enemy flying 
to the walls of Berlin, we may just conceivably see it, but 
we shall have to pay for it. We may preserve peace for 
a generation at the price of a generation. Victory is a 
relative term, and will always mean in the future, when 
great nations go to war, the being a little more ready to 
shed our blood to secure certain terms than our enemy 
is to repudiate them. The war has dragged on to a state 
when all the resources of all the belligerents begin to fail. 
Whatever more we ask of it, we must pay for in a 
currency we can never recover. The wounds of the 
enemy are open to the world. That he has lost the prize 
is much; and his after-realization of what he has lost is 
the best guarantee for a future peace. The cardinal 
point in war, said von der Goltz, is to know when to make 
peace. It is well to consider the axiom. 





THE TCHECHO-SLOVAKS. 


Tue reference of the Allied Note to the Tchecho-Slovaks, 
the Slavs, Roumans, and Italians who are to be 
liberated from foreign domination, has stirred some active 
questionings. In spite of all the lessons in history and 
geography which this war has taught us, it is probable 
that the immense majority of our citizens and our soldiers 
heard for the first time of the ‘‘ Tchecho-Slovaks.’’ 
Indeed the classification is a little hazardous. ‘‘ Slavs’’ 
is the generic name, and presumably was meant to 
indicate especially the South Slavs—Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes, while ‘‘ Tchecho-Slovaks ’’ is the comprehensive 
term for two fairly distinct stocks of Northern Slavs, 
whose past histories and present destinies are in sharp 
contrast. In spite of their racial and linguistic affinity, 
the hyphen exaggerates their connection. The Austrian 
Tchechs of Bohemia and Moravia have a continuous 
national history, almost as long and almost as rich as 
that of the Poles, and among the Slav peoples of the 
Dual Monarchy they are to-day the most advanced in 
industry and education, and after that of the Poles, their 
present political status is the least unenviable. The 
Slovaks, on the contrary, are a simple and backward 
peasant race, with no eventful past, no authentic 
national history, and a present status as one of the 
submerged “ nationalities” under Magyar misrule in 
Hungary, which is hopeful only in the sense that they 
have begun to struggle for education and political rights. 
The South Slavs present contrasts hardly less striking. 

















The Croats struggle to preserve their ancient autonomy 
from Magyar infringements. The Slovenes and Dal- 
matians belong to Austria, while Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, including an uneasy mixture of Catholic Croats, 
with Orthodox and Moslem Serbs, present another 
distinct problem. 

In what form any of these races desire “ liberation 
from foreign domination ’’ only a partisan would dare to 
say. Before the war, only the Italians of Trieste and the 
Orthodox Serbs (as distinct from the Catholics and the 
Moslems), were certainly irredentists, who looked to 
Rome and Belgrade. The Poles were, on the whole, con- 
tented with their lot, though the sentiment of a United 
Poland lived in their hearts. The Ruthenians (whom the 
Note omits to mention) had seen their position greatly 
bettered in the last decade, and had no reason to envy the 
status of their “ Little Russian’? kinsmen over the 
border. The Tchechs, in spite of some inclination to Pan- 
Slavism in the past, were, on the whole, rallying before 
the war to an Austria which was becoming with every 
year a rather better home for her Slavs, and their public 
programme, and probably also their private wish, were to 
see a full recognition within the Austrian Empire of the 
ancient Kingdom of Bohemia. Their most distinguished 
leader, Professor Masaryk, who before the war stood for 
this Home-Rule tendency, is now the uncompromising 
advocate of independence ; but there are no data to decide 
how far his countrymen have followed him in this change 
of policy. The South Slavs, sharply divided in the past 
by religion, and by the fact that the Catholic Croats used 
the Latin and the Orthodox Serbs the Slavonic alphabet 
for their identical language, had in the last decade united 
against the common Magyar enemy. But would the 
Catholic Croats, with their much more advanced civiliza- 
tion, have preferred an independent South Slav 
Kingdom, with its centre at Belgrade, to an autonomous 
“Tilyria,” within the Hapsburg Empire, with its centre 
at theirown Agram? That is doubtful, though here, too, 
there are exiles who speak decidedly for independence. 
Roger Casement did not speak for Ireland, and one must 
remember that every subject race evolves its “Sinn 
Fein”’ minority. Even about the wishes of Roumans, 
there is a little doubt. Their irredentist tendencies were 
subject to the reflection that the economic status of the 
peasants in Hungary is much more favorable than that of 
the same class in Roumania. 

Mr. Gladstone’s historic challenge to the world 
to put its finger on the map, and say, “ There Austria has 
done good,” lives still in the memory, but a friendly 
apologist might find it a less crushing question to-day. 
Austria has gone far to transform herself in a genera- 
tion: the hopeless phenomenon is Hungary, which 
Liberals of Gladstone’s day used to idealize. In her 
dealings with the Galician Poles, Austria has done well. 
In Bosnia, released from Turkish rule, she worked the 
same miracle in evolving order and material prosperity 
that we wrought in Egypt. If the Serbs of Bosnia are 
as yet only partially self-governing, and by no means 
grateful, do their sentiments differ very much from 
those of the Egyptian Nationalists? Bohemia has its 
parallel in Ireland, and the very close parallel is not 
entirely unfavorable to Austria. The root of the trouble 
is the existence of a rather bigger “ Ulster’ than our 
own. The German population of Bohemia is 35 per 
cent. of the whole, and, like the Irish “ loyalists,’’ it 
had the riches, the land, and the education—though 
in the last generation the Tchechs have, by hard work, 
intelligence, and fecundity, immensely improved their 
position. The dividing line and the chief subject of 
contention was not religion but language, and, of the 
two, language is the more desperate barrier, for it is 
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to-day a point of honor with the Germans never to learn 
Tchech. There rages an ancient and mutual race hatred, 
intenser by far than anything that is common in Ireland 
to-day. 


For a generation and a-half Bohemia has enjoyed 


a sort of Home Rule, with its own provincial 
Diet, and, save at rare intervals, the Tchechs 
have had in it the majority. It is, to be 
sure, too restricted a form of autonomy to be 


satisfactory ; but it exists; it is of long standing, and 
it is likely to be enlarged. Once, indeed, the Crown 
actually promised the restoration of the old Kingdom, but 
gave way before the “Unionist’”’ sentiment of the 
Germans within and the Germans outside Bohemia. 
The language difficulty is acute, but the Austrian official 
attitude was never in our day one of intolerance, either 
in this or in any other language question. Tchech (like 
the other seven tongues of Austria) has always had the 
status of an official language, and affairs introduced to a 
public office or court in Tchech are always treated in 
Tchech. The difficulty was a real one—partly that it was 
not easy to demarcate the purely German, purely Tchech, 
and mixed areas (Ulster once more), and partly that an 
Empire must in its main services, the Army and the 
“internal” office work of the public departments, 
recognize for some purposes a common language, which 
can only be German. The Tchechs have no substantial 
grievance in the schools or the law courts, and their 
University at Prague is of older date than our 
“ Catholic ’’ University for Ireland. There have been 
periods of coercion, street riots, ‘‘ proclaimed ’’ meetings, 
and tricks with trial by jury—how familiar it sounds! 
But neither race was easy to handle. Each in turn would 
secede from Diet and Reichsrath, and each in turn resort 
to violent obstruction. In vain Vienna called con- 
ferences, and suggested compromises, exactly in the 
manner of our well-meaning Chief Secretaries. One may 
honestly say that, on the whole, Austria at least tried to 
“do good,’’ and some of her expedients—the Manhood 
Suffrage Act of 1907, for example, which separated racial 
constituencies proportionately—were ingenious and well- 
inspired. The German hegemony died hard, but it 
disappeared in Austria as a whole when that Act gave 
the Germans in the Reichsrath 233 seats against the 259 
Slav seats, and the 23 Italian and Roumanian seats. 
With such a record and a problem so perplexed, 
is dismemberment the best or even a good solution? A 
“liberated’’ Bohemia would consist not merely of 
“ Tchecho-Slovaks ” but of “ Tchecho-German-Slovaks,”’ 
and it would have three language problems to settle, 
for Slovak, though very nearly allied to Tchech, is 
none the less a distinct language. We see in Home Rule 
for Ireland guarantees for tolerance, which most of us 
would not certainly look for in independence. Separation 
would in such a case aggravate rather than solve diffi- 
culties which are not artificial or removable, but 
permanent and inherent. Turn to the Roumanian 
problem and the case is even worse. It might be possible 
with great care to draw the frontiers of a Roumanian 
Irredenta, which would have about 55 per cent. of 
Roumans. But the region actually claimed (up to the 
Theiss) has barely 40 per cent. How real would the 
independence of a separate Bohemia be? Without a port 
or a sea-coast (save in Shakespeare), surrounded by 
powerful military neighbors and high tariff walls, could 
it ever be more than a satellite of one great Empire? 
Would Pan-Slavism always respect its wish to go its own 
way? The relations of the liberated to the liberator, as 
the case of Bulgaria proves, present delicate problems of 
the affections. One cannot rearrange the map of Austria- 
Hungary without making several Ulsters. The economic 











difficulty might be partly solved by making Trieste and 
Fiume into free ports. But what, in that case, would be 
the fate of the Austrian merchant marine—a service 
greatly valued in the Levant? Must it all pass to Italian, 
or perhaps to German, registry? Land-locked States can 
hardly exercise jurisdiction at sea. These Ulsters, these 
free ports, these masterless ships, would make intricate 
problems for any League of Nations. For how long 
would the inland races be content to be denied possession 
of the sea-coast—especially if the allocation of the 
Eastern Adriatic coast violated nationality ? 

We have said, perhaps, too much about Austria and 
too little about Hungary. Not the most tolerant judge 
will find anything to say in defence of the Magyars from 
the standpoint of nationality. If Austria, with some 
lapses into coercion and the usual human frailties, 
treated a desperately complex problem in the spirit of a 
mildly Liberal Chief Secretary, Hungary has gone in 
ruthlessly for an unlimited period of “ resolute govern- 
ment.’’ With just under the half of the population, the 
Magyars absorb nearly the whole representation, and 
aggravate that central injustice by deliberate Magyarizing 
violence, trickery, continual treason-trials, and constant 
infringements (if not denials) of the elementary rights of 
the minorities in their schools, and occasionally even in 


their church life. It is not the worst case in Europe, 


but it is a very bad case. While Dualism persists, 
one cannot be content to trust to time and the 
good-will of Vienna. Vienna promises well. With 
a Premier in the new reign who comes of an 
old Bohemian family, German by race, but 


stoutly pro-Tchech in politics, and a Foreign Minister 
who has written a book vehemently criticizing Magyar 
misrule, friends both of them of the murdered pro-Slav 
Archduke, it is reasonable to hope something from 
Austria. But the Magyars are stiff people to deal with, 
and they will have backing in Berlin. For that reason, 
if for no other, there must be nothing vague about the 
settlement. Subject, perhaps, to some satisfaction for 
the less complicated irredentist claims (especially that 
of Italy to the Trentino), the liberation of the Tchecho- 
Slovaks and their fellow Slavs can be achieved by a 
federal solution. It may not be easy to devise, and we, 
who know our own perplexities in our one relatively 
simple problem, should be modest in dictating details. 
We want to see an autonomous Bohemia, and a united 
autonomous South Slav Illyria (to the old 
Napoleonic name). But, above all, we must: see the rule 
of the Magyars confined to purely Magyar country. 


use 





THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION 
CUSTOMS. 
THE Conference, like most of its 
predecessors, has revealed the futility of all attempts by 
such bodies to frame a policy. Labor is vitally con- 
cerned in after-war questions, and common action in 
them is urgently needed. But though the Labor 
Committees have done something, the mind of the 
workmen’s leaders has not yet applied itself to the work 
of reconstruction nor has the proper organ for it been 
discovered. The vital resolution calling for the restora- 
tion of trade union customs was indeed carried, but with 
no debate worth mentioning. That is not the face which 
Labor ought to show to a proposition that is being 
subtly suggested by the special writer in the 
‘‘Times,’’ and boldly advanced in its leading articles. 
The trade union world is threatened with the 
Government’s repudiation of its pledge of restoring, 
not only written and recognized rules agreed to 
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between employers and employed, but the whole system 
of workshop practices, whether written or unwritten, 
agreed or resting purely upon an understanding among 
the men in the shop. The argument is that this network 
of trade union customs cannot be restored. Let us 
examine this proposition, which the Labor Conference 
had no time to debate. 

Clearly it cannot be meant that, in all these cases, 
restoration is a sheer impossibility. The “ Times’’ can 
only mean that there are some customs which it would be 
very difficult to restore, and some which, in its opinion and 
in that of the majority of employers, it would be very 
undesirable to restore. This clearly is very far removed 
from impossibility, and the effect of generalizations about 
the impossibility of restoring trade union customs is, in 
our opinion, misleading, and often wilfully misleading. 
It is, we think, clear that the word “ impossibility ”’ 
really covers several distinct difficulties in the way of 
restoration. In the first place, it is urged, machinery 
and methods of manufacture have undergone during the 
war many changes which must in their nature be 
permanent. New plant has been installed, and this new 
plant differs from the old; operations have been sub- 
divided and standardized in ways upon which it would 
be very difficult to go back. Secondly, the war has 
introduced into industry new conceptions of efficiency. 
Men and machinery alike have been running at speeds 
hitherto unknown, and the employer has learnt to expect 
a far greater output from each worker than he either 
got or expected before the war. In this greater output 
he sees an unprecedented chance of successful competition 
in the world’s markets, and accordingly he proclaims 
that any interference with the changes introduced during 
the war will be fatal to the future of British industry. 
These two arguments must be faced separately. 

For the first argurhent there is obviously much to be 
said. The changes in machinery which have come about 
during the war period will undoubtedly be, in the 
majority of cases, permanent. In this connection, the 
effect of the war has been merely that of compressing 
into a couple of years processes which, under normal con- 
ditions, it would have taken probably twenty or thirty 
years to bring about. It is true that the manner in 
which the change has .come about has had evil 
consequences for our industry as well as good, and that 
our methods of production would, had there been no 
war, have developed in a manner better suited in the 
long run to British industrial conditions—in the direction 
of production for quality rather than quantity. But, the 
change having come about in an abnormal manner, it is 
impossible to put back the hands of the clock. The new 
machinery has come to stay, and anything about it that 
is too ‘‘ American ’’ to suit British conditions can only 
be eliminated by the tests of time and experience. To 
this extent, then, there is a real obstacle in the way of 
complete restoration of trade union customs; but it is 
easy to exaggerate the extent to which this stands in the 
way of restoration. In point of fact, it leaves the great 
bulk of trade union customs altogether untouched. 

The second difficulty adduced, we have described 
already. It is urged that British industry cannot 
succeed in world competition unless the present level of 
output is maintained, and that this cannot be done if 
trade union customs are restored. This view involves 
two assumptions, each, in our opinion, less than a half- 
truth. First, it assumes that the British worker, 


working at his pre-war intensity, but with improved 
machinery, cannot compete in the world market; and, 
secondly, it assumes that the restoration of trade union 
customs will necessarily constitute a serious check on 
output. 





Even if both these assumptions were true it would 
not follow that the worker would be reconciled to the loss 
of his trade union customs. If, as the employers 
maintain, their permanent abrogation would mean 
an immense increase of both output and profits, the 
worker has still to be convinced that his position 
will be improved thereby. And, in order to do this, 
the employer must show, not only that he will be 
able to pay higher wages, but also that he will 
actually pay higher wages, and go on paying them; not 
only that his business will be more prosperous, but also 
that the worker will be sure of regular employment at 
higher wages; not only that the worker will be better off 
in a material sense, but also that the vital power of trade 
unionism will be maintained. All these things must 
be proved to Labor, before Labor can be expected 
to fall in with the employers’ schemes. 

But are the employers’ assumptions true? Must the 
workers after the war go on working at the pressure at 
which they have worked during the war? They cannot 
do so, and they ought not to do so. Of course, if man 
were a tireless animal, capable of twenty-four hours’ 
work a day without overstrain, he would be a more 
profitable servant to his employer than he is now. But 
man is not a mere wage-slave, and it is not an object of 
ambition that British industry should prosper if 
thereby the lives of the workers are not worth living. 
High wages combined with security furnish no compen- 
sation for a life of unremitting toil ; and we shall do well 
to refrain from accepting the capitalist philosophy in 
which ‘‘ Output’’ is God. The mere fact that the 
abrogation of trade union restrictions would increase 
output is not a reason why they should not be restored. 
It does not even prove restoration to be undesirable, and 
still less does it prove it to be impossible. Many trade 
union customs are essential safeguards of the good life for 
the workers ; andtothe abrogation of these customs Labor 
cannot consent. The pledge has been given, and the 
employers and the Government are bound to restore what 
they have taken away. 

There are, no doubt, trade union customs which do 
hinder output without being inevitable necessities for the 
protection of Labor’s freedom and standard of life. But 
most of these regulations have been inexorably imposed 
upon Labor by the practices of the employers, and, 
unless the employers suffer a change of heart and out- 
look, they cannot be given up. Here, again, the 
employer, if he desires their removal, has not merely to 
make fair promises, but to show clearly three things to 
those whom he asks to surrender the custom. First, he 
has to show that wages will be increased and maintained 
permanently at a higher level. Secondly, he has to show 
that the liability to unemployment of those to whom he 
is appealing will be lessened, or at least that it will not 
be increased. Thirdly, he has to show that trade 
unionism, and the particular trade union concerned in 
the immediate proposal, will not be weakened in its 
bargaining power for the future. 

If the employers, or the Government, can prove 
these three things, they have a good case with which to 
approach trade unionism with a request for the with- 
drawal or modification after the war of those particular 
regulations which are not vital to the health and well- 
being of the workers. But, at the most, they have only 
a case for asking to be released from their pledge in 
particular instances. Such individual instances the 
trade union should, and no doubt will, be prepared to 
take into consideration upon their merits. But that 
process need not interfere with the general restoration 
of all trade union customs that are not in this way 
specially excepted. The absolute and literal restoration 
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“ 


of every trade union rule is not “ impossible,’’ though 
it would be difficult and, in some cases, undesirable. 


But general restoration must continue to be the 
basis of the trade union demand. It must be 
accorded not only in the spirit, as interpreted 
by the employers and the Government, but also 


in the letter, as interpreted by the trade unions. 
That alone is the course of honor, and we believe 
that it is also the path that is most likely to 
lead to national prosperity, both industrial and social. 
For there is really no reason for assuming that, if 
industry is to prosper after the war, the employer must 
be given a free hand from trade union restrictions. Both 
employers and workers in the past have impeded output, 
and the war has cleared away at least as many restrictive 
practices of the employers as of the workers. The moral 
surely lies not in freeing the employer from the demo- 
cratic industrial legislation of the trade unions but in 
endeavoring to get from both sides a legislation framed 
in common that will secure both efficiency in industry 
and a good life for the whole people. 





THE SCANDAL OF THE DISABLED. 


Sir Henry Norman’s report on the treatment and train- 
ing of disabled soldiers in France ought to touch our 
conscience pretty closely ; for the neglect of the problem, 
in the case of our own soldiers, has become a veritable 
Our hands have been full, and the problem is a 
difficult one; but is the problem easier in France, or has 
the work of French Governments been less arduous or 
Of course not. Yet the French Govern- 
ment has at least thought out a scheme, whereas we are 


scandal. 


less anxious? 


still groping about as if we had all time at our disposal, 
and as if there were no particular urgency about the 
matter. The war has been raging for two years and 
a half, and the number of disabled men—more than 
70,000 last autumn—must run nearly into six figures. 
We have no excuse for forgetting this obligation, for men 
in blue are limping on crutches in every street in London. 
Public opinion should insist on hearing from a responsible 
Minister what exactly has been done for each of these 
victims of the war. If Jones has broken his leg in rescu- 
ing Smith, who has fallen under a motor ’bus, Smith does 
not pass him in the street as if he were a stranger, with 
no claim on his interest or sympathy. We are all in the 
position of Smith. These soldiers have broken their 
limbs in defending us, and yet, as far as the House of 
Commons is concerned, they are left to take care of them- 
selves as best they can. Who is thinking of their future? 
What provision has been made for them? Yet these men 
have the first claim on the nation, a claim that comes long 
before any claim on the part of people who have helped 
the nation by lending their money for the war. If we 
cannot afford to discharge this obligation, we certainly 
cannot afford to discharge debts of a less terrible kind. 
The spectacle of a young man crippled for life in the 
hour of his strength and promise is admittedly the most 
painful and distressing spectacle that the eye can see. 
For some of the men on whom this stroke has fallen, 
little can be done to repair their broken power or to give 
them once more the sense of usefulness and energy in 
life. But more, and much more, can be done than any- 
body suspected two years ago, and, with money, care, 
and skill, thousands of these disabled soldiers can be 
restored to relative independence and vigor. Money and 
At present the immediate 
problem seems fatally easy, for many a disabled man 
can pick up some sort of a living in the existing state of 
the Labor Market, and employers are glad enough to take 


organization are needed. 





them. But men who drop into the first job that offers 
are selling their future, for by training and re-education 
they may become skilled men with a definite place in the 
world of industry instead of casual laborers, in work 
to-day, out of work to-morrow, with none of the pride 
or interest of an accomplishment of their own. It is 
this prospect of independence that the nation owes them. 
The French Government has established a number of 
schools for re-education, the Institut of Saint Maurice, 
the school attached to the Grand Palais, the Ecole 
Joffre, the Ecole de Tourvielle at Lyons, agricultural 
schools at Oudes, training and treatment centres at 
Juvisy. All that has been learnt about restoring limbs 
and muscles by massage, electricity, bathing, and exercises 
of one kind and another is applied with care and system, 
and it is recognized that it is as important to make a man 
sound and strong if he is going to return to the ranks of 
producers as it is if he is going to return to the ranks of 
soldiers. 

At present we have no working scheme. We have a 
number of different agencies doing more or less; but the 
arrangements and quite 
Something has been done, for example, to give agri- 
cultural training in colleges, but the number of men sent 
there is ludicrous. 


are piecemeal inadequate. 


Yet if one thing is certain: it is that 
open-air life is what a great many of these disabled men 
will want. Sir Henry Norman reports that the general 
effect of service in this war in France is to encourage men 
to pass from agriculture to industry; but here, in the 
case of large classes, the contrary tendency may be 
expected. We ought to have any number of men training 
for agriculture by this time, and provision of this kind 
would be invaluable in increasing our national resources 
as well as for its effect on the disabled soldiers. Sir 
Henry Norman presses for a Central Committee, which 
would represent the War Office, the trade unions, 
education, and medicine, and would start on the process 
of re-education while the patient is in hospital. Let us 
hope that this vital need will at last be satisfied. 





A Zondon Diary, 


Lonpon, Fripay. 
THE Press has taken the Wilson Address in a very 
different spirit from its reception of the Wilson Note; 
but I doubt if it realizes the way in which people here are 


beginning to look on the President as a deliverer. “ The 
great demonstration of the Labor Conference”’ (not 
at all a pacifist meeting), says a spectator, “was the 


cheering for Mr. Wilson.’’ 
the Army. I have before me two letters from soldiers. 
‘* All the men in our battery are for the Wilson terms,’’ 
writes one. “ The soldiers here,” says a “ trench-dweller,” 
“are not opposed to Notes from Mr. Wilson nor to the 
opening of negotiations, and they are not for a war @ out- 
rance.’’ I believe indeed that a moderate and early settle- 
ment is nearer the mind of the nation (and I have thesame 
reports from France) than any of the propositions which, 
in one half-veiled form or another, commit 
indefinite prolongation. 


The same feeling exists in 


us to an 
Such a war will be a journalists’ 
war ; an idealogues’ war; a politicians’ war. But it will 


not be a people’s war. 


In practice, we are obviously coming to the crowning 
test. Is Germany prepared to negotiate on the basis of 
restitution and reparation? Rumor has it that she will, 
and that the President has the sketch of her terms in 
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his pocket. I give this sketch for what it is worth. The 
informal German offer is said to include (1) an offer of 
Metz and a part of Lorraine to France, coupled with 
evacuation, but no indemnity; (2) evacuation and 
indemnity for Belgium; (3) an independent Poland ; (4) 
the surrender of the bulk of the colonies in exchange for a 
deal in Central Africa ; (5) the restoration of Serbia, with 
the retention of a line of passage for the railway ; (6) the 
neutralization of the Straits; (7) the Trentino for Italy, 
with Trieste as a free port. Necessarily, the governing 
condition would be an economic as well as a territorial 
peace, and the abandonment of the policy of the boycott. 


Wuat has happened to our Super-Cabinet? I 
thought it was to be a Vigilance Committee on the war, 
with an eye well open by day and barely closed at night, 
in stern exemplification of the way that the Asquith 
Cabinet did not do things. It has been in existence 
about six weeks. Within that period Mr. George and 
Lord Milner have been on prolonged visits to Rome and 
elsewhere ; Lord Curzon has got married ; Mr. Henderson 
has been looking after the Labor Conference; and Mr. 
Law, withdrawn from his sentry-box, has been making 
speeches, which is the last thing that a “ sentry ’’ ought 
todo. As if that were not distraction enough, we are to 
have an Imperial War Council, which, says the Prime 
Minister, is to discuss Imperial ‘“‘ migration,’’ the settle- 
ment of soldiers after the war, post-war commerce, 
peace, and everything “ affecting the Dominions.” 


Wuat, then, has happened to the war? A good 
deal is obviously happening to the Departments, which 
to a casual observer might seem to be developing precisely 
the faults of misdirection and no-direction that the 
Cabinet system was designed to avoid. I speak not only 
of the encounters of Mr. Prothero and Lord Devonport, 
and of the War Office with Mr. Prothero. There is the 
capital question of shipbuilding for the mercantile 
marine. Here Mr. George’s re-arrangements have 
had a specially unfortunate effect. The Board of Trade 
was able to tackle this question under its own roof. 
But now that it has lost control of Labor, this vital 
business is distributed among three departments— 
the shipping department of the Board of Trade, 
Mr. Macassey’s department in the Admiralty, 
and the Labor Ministry—all of which must be con- 
sulted before a common plan can take effect. The 
general fact is, I am afraid, that the circulation 
of our system of Government, never very perfect, 
is slower and more impeded than ever. That 
comes of slap-dashery. And more will come until the 
Prime Minister realizes that the old system, with some 
modifications, was the best. 


Tue result of these disquietudes is that the new 
Government will have to look to itself when Parliament 
meets, and the spirit of criticism, so strongly excited by 
the incidents which gave it birth, is fortified by 
experience of its happy-go-lucky procedure. There is as 
yet no new formation, no fixed Opposition with a definite 
policy. But there is a half-spoken call for a return to 
both these habitual accompaniments of our politics. The 
new Government has two obvious defects. It is not really 
representative, and it has not yet shown much grasp of 
the situation. Its speech-making has been poor; it has 
done some very foolish things, such as the muddle over 
potatoes, the impressment of the agricultural laborers, 
and the edict against travel; its officials are at logger- 





















heads; and the weak parts in its personnel are only too 
conspicuous. All these difficulties are familiar enough. 
We have had weak Governments before, and Govern- 
ments that did not conspicuously stand for popular 
opinion. But the times are so perilous, and the issues 
so gigantic, that people would like to see the surest of its 
representative men at the helm, no less than the cleverest 
and the quickest. This feeling will grow, and the 
Government will have to respect it and to make conces- 
sions to it. 


MEANWHILE, no Minister is worse off than the 
amiable and cultivated Mr. Prothero. One would 
imagine that the powers of the Minister of Agriculture 
at this time would have some relation to his responsi- 
bilities. He has to secure for the nation the efficient 
production of its food. But any position less command- 
ing than the one he described as his own on Wednes- 
day one cannot imagine. He “stands between ”’ the 
farmer and the Food Controller. The Food Controller 
is there to regulate price, and mainly in the interest 
of the consumer. The Minister of Agriculture is there 


to protect the farmer from this despot. Nothing 


could illustrate better the absurdity of setting 
up a Food Controller beside the Minister 
of Agriculture, leaving their provinces to be 


mapped out by mutual agreement. The nation is 
interested in the best and fullest use of its soil. This, 
rather than struggling with his colleagues, should be the 
business of the Minister of Agriculture. 


I am afraid the Labor Party’s Conference was not a 
brilliant success. Conferences can do nearly anything 
but think, and they can contrive even this feat if they will 
follow the Continental plan of organization, and divide 
up into Commissions for the 
of their subjects. 


detailed consideration 
Something more stable than this is 
wanted for such a gigantic business as the organization 
of after-war industry and the fixing of the status and 
power of the trade unions. As to the mind of the 
Conference, the system of card-voting completely 
obscures it. The meeting was much more evenly divided 

even on peace—than the voting showed, for there the 
mass opinions of the great unions, secured it may be by a 
small majority, were decisive. Hence the Conference 
was able to applaud Wilson, and vote down a negotiated 
peace, resist the re-opening of the International 
Socialist Bureau, and give “ three cheers for the Inter- 
national’’ with an equal appearance of ardor and 
sincerity. All this will go on till Labor Conferences can 
evolve a procedure, and Labor construct a constitution. 


THE war has brought many forms of sentimental 
reaction, and one of the strangest is the anti-Royalism 
which springs up in quarters where I should least expect 
it. It arises, I imagine, from the feeling that the 
Hohenzollerns are a kind of poisonous tap-root from 
which most of the ills of European society have grown ; 
and the knowledge that the Victorian Court was one of 
its chief feeders. I imagine that its Edwardian successor 
furnished a sufficient contrast; but it is a fact that the 
Tory Party, maybe with a throw-back to its earlier 
Jacobitism, has grown singularly cold to the Monarchy. 
The result is that Republicanism, which when T was a 
boy seemed to be dead or dying, has revived, not as a 
political movement, but as a mode of feeling which 
penetrates deepest where the natural obstacles to it would 
seem to be strongest. This is certainly not a dynastic 
war; but the dynastic principle is seen to enter into it. 
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I HAVE been re-reading the Gladstone speeches which 
Mr. Bassett has brought together, with a revival of my 
old feeling for his moral, and hardly less for his 
intellectual, power. Could they be much better of their 
kind, and how many great English speeches can be set 
above them? No doubt Gladstone’s power resided 
largely in his wonderful personality and physical gifts; 
his seriousness, his passion to dominate his audience, 
his deep voice and dark flashing eye, his noble head, 
his rich though not subtle vocabulary, his splendid and 


vehement gestures, in themselves a kind of speech. But 
no one can read these orations—on trade, foreign 


policy, taxation, Irish government—without feeling that 
they yielded something far higher than physical or even 
psychical attraction, and that the speaker’s mind, though 
not original, was highly and exactly trained and richly 
adorned, and that its best thought and feeling were for 
the good of mankind. 
excellent. 


All the destructive criticism is 
What remained of Palmerston’s Greek adven- 
ture after the Don Pacifico speech, or of the Berlin 
Treaty after Gladstone had stripped the painted rags 
from that bit of political harlotry? Nothing that will 
stand the look that even we, with our limited knowledge 
of events, are able to turn on these transactions. 


A WAYFARER. 





Hite and Wetters. 


AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMME.—II. 


Our preliminary survey of the field of educational 
reform has led us todefine our main purpose as the raising 
of the whole national level of intelligence and instruc- 
tion. We must insist that even when special subjects 
are taught with a view to their commercial or industrial 
utility, the mind of the child shall never be degraded 
to the functions of a tool, but shall be educated and 
stimulated through the medium of these useful subjects. 
Our large demand was for a simultaneous increase in 
the numbers and the competence of the whole teaching 
profession, and both these requirements involve that 
When 
we turn from these generalities to any more articulated 
plan of reform, the first difficulty which confronts us 
lies in deciding what we mean by an elementary and 
what by a secondary school, and where the dividing line 
them should fall. In practice, elementary 
education has usually meant in England the education 


the level of its salaries must be greatly raised. 


between 


of working-class children, who commonly had access to 
nothing else; as secondary education meant, roughly, 
There follows 

elementary 
inferior 
line at school, 
after-life of the 

profitable even 
to the middle-class school, for it results in filling these 
schools with multitudes of children who have no real 
aptitude for higher education, and their standard is 
lowered in consequence. An improvement in the quality 
of the free elementary school would tend gradually to 
the weakening of this artificial barrier of caste. In 
rural Scotland, a generation ago, it hardly existed. It 
is possible, even in a large modern city, to raise the 
standard of the common school so high that middle-class 
pirents will ask nothing better for their children. In 
Munich, which has one of the best school-systems in 
Europe, 99 per cent. of the children attend the common 


the training of middle-class children. 
the that 
tion is something 

The 
it helps to 


unavowed implication educa- 


necessarily and cheap. 


social while 
the 


from 


drawing of a 


poison whole 


two classes, is far being 








free schools up to the eleventh year, and girls of the 
middle-class usually go through the whole course up to 
the age of fourteen. The attitude of the middle-class 
parent towards the State schools, especially in his 
capacity of ratepayer, would be transformed if his own 
children profited by them, and we should promptly get 
rid of the hampering, sub-conscious prejudice that 
“elementary ’’ education is the third-class, low-grade 
variety. In Munich all but a few of the very oldest 
schools have their gardens, their aquaria, and their 
well-equipped workshops, and the children in the upper 
standards (aged twelve to fourteen) actually do 
experimental work in chemistry and physics. The 
secondary school ought not to be the school of the 
well-to-do, but rather the school open (by means of 
scholarships and free places) to all classes, in which 
specialization begins, and the classical, scientific, and 
commercial “ sides”’ diverge. 

If the problem for the secondary school is to train 
boys and girls for the “ liberal ’’ professions, for positions 
which require expert scientific knowledge, and for the 
duties of management, to the elementary school and its 
‘ continuations ’”’ falls the immense task of educating the 
younger children, irrespective of their future destiny, the 
average citizens and the average workers who do not 
specialize. On its work will mainly depend the mass in- 
telligence of the majority, which determines the general 
level of competence in the workshop, the enlightenment 
of the trade union, and the political alertness of the 
voter, who is our ultimate sovereign. 
general standard must depend largely on the adoption of 
better pedagogic methods. That is a problem not so 
much for the citizens or for the politicians who call for 
better education, as for the experts who direct the whole 
system and train the teachers. We know as a sad fact 
that a large percentage of the children who pass through 
the State schools have in a few years so completely for 
gotten what they learned, that the reading even of simple 
fiction is for them a difficult and scarcely pleasurable 
mental feat. It is probable that the whole method of 
teaching is radically defective. The middle-class experts 
and “ authorities ’’ who devised it may not have realized 
that the problem of awakening the intelligence of a child 
who grows up in a home where he hears little educative 
conversation, without books or pictures or stimulating 
surroundings, demands the deliberate fostering of 
interests which most middle-class children acquire in 
some degree at home. It happened at Manchester, 
during this war, that many of the schools were comman- 
deered by the military authorities, with the result that 
the hours spent in the remaining schools had to be cur- 
tailed The children were well occupied, however, in 
organized games in the public parks, or in visits to the 
museums and picture-galleries, for which their teachers 
carefully prepared. It was feared that education would 
suffer. The exact opposite happened. The children were 
happier, brighter, and mentally more awake, and learned 
more in the shorter school hours than they had done 
under the old system. This chance experiment suggests 
that our whole conception of “elementary ”’ education, 
especially for children who come from unfavorable sur- 
roundings, has been too abstract and too mechanical. It 
was conceived too often as a stereotyped course of 
“lessons.’’ The problem is really, by physical care as well 
as by good teaching, by games as well as lessons, with the 
aid of provided and medical 
familiarity with stimulating and 
as well as by “ book-learning,”’ to give the mind and 
body of the poor child as nearly as we may the chances 
which the well-to-do child enjoys. 

New methods, smaller classes, 


The raising of this 


meals attention, by 


interesting things 


better salaries, and 
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more consideration for the teachers, will do much. But 
if we seriously mean to raise the general level of intelli- 
gence and education, we are confronted at once with the 
fact that the present period of education is far too brief. 
For over 90 per cent. of the children of England educa- 
tion ends at the age of thirteen. It ends, that is to say, 
well before the age when the maturer powers of the 
average child awaken, and permanent interests give it 
habits of selection and assimilation. If the first essential 
of reform is to raise the status of the teachers, the second 
is to prolong the compulsory period into the years when 
the adolescent pupil has motives for learning which the 
child commonly lacks. There is, to-day, a general agree- 
ment that the compulsory age of full-time attendance 
must be raised at once to fourteen. That is, in fact, a 
very modest demand, and the Workers’ Educational 
Association does well to insist that we should decide now 
to raise the leaving age (without exemptions) within a 
period of five years to fifteen. But even this proposal 
still confronts us with the fact that the most fruitful 
years are precisely those between fifteen and twenty—the 
years which only the children of the well-to-do or the 
fortunate few who win scholarships can use for education. 
The hopeful proposal of the modern school of reform is 
to apply to these years the principle of the old compulsory 
half-time system. Neither of these reforms has the merit 
of originality ; in both of them we shall only be moving 
tardily in the wake of our rivals. The age of exemption 
from “compulsory full-time attendance was raised in 
Germany: to fourteen in 1907, and the part-time “‘ con- 
tinuation ’’ school is compulsory in twelve of the twenty- 
six German States, while in ten more of them compulsion 
may be adopted by local option. In Germany this 
system, compulsory between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen, and voluntary thereafter, tends increasingly 
to follow the model perfected at Munich by an educational 
reformer of genius, Dr. Kerchensteiner.* It is really a 
system of practical and theoretic training for appren- 
tices, with a certain amount of general education woven 
into it. Each large trade or group of trades has its own 
workshop—schools, and its special course. The compul- 
All the teaching is given 
these schools is 





sory hours are nine per week. 
before 7 p.m. A certificate from 
necessary before an apprentice can become a journeyman. 
With further voluntary training the journeyman may 
qualify for the coveted rank of ‘‘ master.”’ 

This German system is likely to appeal to all but 
the most short-sighted employers, for it promises to make 
competent workmen, who understand their trade both 
in theory and practice. The case for this compulsory 
“ vocational ’’ training is a strong one, for two reasons. 
In most big modern workshops and factories the young 
hands and apprentices are usually set to routine jobs, 
and learn little of their trade, even on its narrowly 
practical side. The other reason is that this system 
(worked in conjunction with the Labor Exchange) 
would provide a way of escape for the unlucky boys who 
on leaving school drift into “ blind-alley ’’ occupations. 
On the other hand, the humanist who desires that every 
boy and girl, all the more when their working lives must 
be spent in dull and mechanical work, should have in a 
gdod general education the foundation which will enable 
them in after-life to read with profit in their hours of 
leisure, to study without needless difficulty, and to share 
with intelligence the common life of their fellows. In 
these years middle-class lads and girls spend the greater 
part of their mental energy on disinterested and educative 
study. Is it not an offence against any democratic ideal, 
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*See his book, “The Schools and the Nation.” 
C. K. Ogden; introduction by Viscount Haldane 
1914.) 
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(Macmillan & Co., 





to condemn the youth of the working-class, after spending 
the best part of their week in wage-earning, to give the 
remainder only to perfecting their wage-earning capacity ? 
The Workers’ Educational Association, accordingly, 
demands that these “continuation ’’ part-time schools 
shall be the secondary schools of the working class, and 
that technical education shall be distinct from them, and 
supplementary to them. It asks that a full twenty hours 
in every week shall be compulsory school-time, while the 
hours of labor for all young people under eighteen shall 
be fixed at a maximum of twenty-five per week. 

This, also, is a strong case, though there is a partial 
answer to it. Psychologically, the Munich system rests 
on the sound principle that any education which really 
hopes to awaken and stimulate the average mind, must 
start from the pupil’s habitual interests. The interest 
of the average boy is in his work or in his actual 
environment, and the motive for study most easily 
aroused is his desire for success in his calling. Start from 
this, and you may lead him, first of all, to do his practical 
work like a true craftsman (an education in itself), and 
then, from the study of the sciences most closely involved 
in his work, you may hope to arouse in him some intel- 
lectual curiosity. Some trades will obviously lend 
themselves to this treatment more easily than others—the 
electrician’s or the scientific instrument maker’s, for 
example. But the baker who has to handle wheat and 
yeast may be tempted to some interest in botany and 
biology, and the mason in geology or architecture, while 
acquiring useful practical knowledge. Unfortunately, 
specialized schools for each trade are possible only in 
fairly large towns. The general course adopted in 
xermany takes wood and metal work as the practical 
basis, with drawing, practical arithmetic, and accounting, 
hygiene (including some physiology), “ civics ’’ (including 
especially the history of labor and its evolution from the 
old guilds to modern conditions), and gymnastics. In 
the country, fruit-growing, bee-keeping, and the like are 
the practical basis, and the “ civics ’’ includes the history 
of the development of the German peasantry, with some 
comparative lessons on conditions in other countries. 
The Munich principle is psychologically right, and the 
schools based upon it are said to be both popular and 
effective in their educational mission. But their pro- 
gramme is meagre on the side of the humanities. Much 
more might be attempted in the teaching of literature, 
history, and pure science. If we can get anything like 
twenty hours a week (instead of the German nine) for 
these schools, it should be easy to combine a good deal 
of “ secondary ”’ education with the vocational training. 


PORTIA 


Bar has 


DEBARRED. 


So the excluded women again, and the 
representatives of justice have given the world another 
example of the self-seeking which lies at the root of all 
ignoble action. Mr. Holford Knight, a new and 
conspicuous convert to woman suffrage, had pleaded for 
the admission of women to the Bar even in his Anti- 
Suffragist days, and again he did his best, appealing to 
proofs of their intellectual capacity, and to their high 
services to the country in peace and war. The Attorney 
General, Sir F. E. Smith, who presided, admitted that 
recent experience had modified many prepossessions and 
prejudices with regard to the position of women. Even 
the “Times’’ declared it would rejoice, on the broadest 
grounds, to see the artificial ‘barriers of formal and 
traditional enactment abandoned. Others called to mind 
that in France, Russia, the United States, Switzerland, 
Holland, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, Argentina, Japan, 
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Australia, New Zealand, and Canada women are 
admitted to the practice of the law on equal, or nearly 
equal, terms with men. All was of no avail. Reason, 
patriotism, gratitude, and the claim of our country not 
to be left always last among civilized nations in every 
acknowledged reform counted for nothing against an 
established monopoly, entrenched behind the barbed wire 
The resolution 
an overwhelming majority.”’ As the 
said, all arguments were 


of self-interest and jealous apprehension. 
was rejected by o 
‘Manchester Guardian ”’ 
insincere. ‘‘ The members of the Bar, being good trade 
unionists, rejected the resolution because women might 
diminish the amount of work available for the men.’’ 
Skin for skin; yea, all that a man hath will he give for 
his chance of practice. 

Mr. Holford Knight argued national necessity. 
“ After the war,” he said, “ we shall need to mobilize all 
the intelligence and capacity we can discover, and to 
make serviceable all the available energy and personal 
equipment that could be used for the country’s welfare.” 
Before the close corporation of justice the appeal was 
futile. Whatever intelligence and capacity, energy and 
personal equipment women might bring to the country’s 
service, now remain frustrated and unknown. The root 
principle of opportunity and freedom is denied. The 
career remains shat to the talent. It is shut by the same 
selfishness as long debarred women’s talent from 
medicine and surgery. Whether women would be 
successful at the Bar, we cannot say, nor is that the 
point. Some might be successful, others not; and we 
have heard that, even among men, there are barristers 
who never reach the highest distinction or even an 
enviable competency. Before the war, the Bar was often 
a city of respectable refuge for young men of moderate 
means who aimed only at escaping from work, and 
youthful graduates who admitted they were not at the 
Bar, were asked, “ Why not?” Special aptitude for 
legal justice is evidently not the sole ground of admission, 
and all that Mr. Holford Knight and his supporter, 
Mr. Dickinson, claimed for women was equal opportunity 
But equal 
opportunity is what self-seeking privilege dreads as the 


to sink or swim, like any youthful male. 


devil. 

So the injustice was inflicted ; but it is not only the 
injustice which injures the country. We might hope for 
positive national advantage from the presence of women 
in the Law. (We say the Law in general, because if the 
Bar admitted women, Parliament would soon be com- 
pelled to admit them as solicitors.) The introduction of 
women might be expected altogether to reform all manner 
of silly tricks and obsolete traditions. It is true that 
among women, as among men, the quibbling, hide-bound 
mind of the typical barrister is frequently found. We 
cannot be too grateful to Mr. Holford Knight for making 
no reference to Portia, though her example would have 
served his case in proving that women may easily rise to 
the ordinary level of the legal intellect. 
gleams of greater things in Portia, and her appeal to 
the quality of mercy would make a law court jump, much 
as President Wilson’s speech to the Senate startled 


There are 


diplomatists; but, on the whole, she was of common- 
place nature, submitting easily to the guidance of 
authority and habit. To her future husband she humbly 
protests that her gentle spirit committed itself to his to 
be directed, as from her lord, her governor, her king. 
And so, when 
she comes into court, we find her playing the common 


Milton’s Eve was not more submissive. 
barrister, and no more. She quibbles, she insists upon 
the letter of the law, she sets the law above sense. By 
acting the true barrister’s part, she turns the play into 
one of Shakespeare’s most painful failures. She diverts 








our sympathy. However grotesque in cruelty Shylock’s 
bargain may have been, we all feel that he was shame- 
fully done out of it by a legal trick. We turn in vain to 
Antonio, hoping that, with heart bared to the knife, he 
will have the common decency to protest against so 
shameless a perversion of justice: any noble mind would 
have done it. But that is just what Portia and legal 
natures like hers can never understand. They can never 
understand how much rather a high-minded criminal 
would be hanged than ride off upon some point of law. 
And so, although Portia may be taken as proof of 
feminine capacity for the Bar, we should expect much 
higher things from women barristers than her imitation 
of legal ways. In the first place, we should expect them 
to sweep away whole cartloads of the rag-tag and 
trumpery which our Jaw courts have inherited from the 
Middle Ages. 
men, delight in hoarding rubbish, and retain a savage 


It is true that many women, like many 


enjoyment of useless decoration; just as we have seen 
Zulu women stand enraptured before a man with buffalo 
horns attached to his curly head, or boots slung round 
his neck, or a sixpenny looking-glass tied to his arm as 
his main article of dress; but, as a rule, we think most 
of our civilized and educated women ridicule and eschew 
our legal frippery, knowing by experience what a trouble 


it must be to dust and clean. Gowns they might keep, 
whether silk or stuff, as serving the purpose of aprons, 
and preserving dresses from shiny wear upon hard 
weoden seats, just as they preserve men’s coats and 
trousers. But we should expect to see whole cartloads of 
wigs, and tags, and sticks, and staves, and coats-of-arms, 
and emblems, and symbols, and clerks and quills, 
rumbling off to jumble-sales, together with the dabs of 
black velvet which ushers stick upon a judge’s wig as 
though to give a touch of farce to the most solemn 
moment of the law. 

We should also expect to see women sweep away 
the accumulated dust and rubbish from our legal lan- 
guage. We believe it would be quite possible for clever 
people like barristers to write and speak good sense in 
ordinary English. Except to puzzle and overawe poor 


laymen, what special splendor or advantage lies 


“Further wit- 
yresents,”’ 
I 


enshrined in “ Whereas,’’ “ To wit,” 
“ The “ These 


executors, and assigns’ Why should certain obsolete 


said,”’ 
99 


nesseth,”’ “ Heirs, 
words be engrossed in black-letter, as though they were 
the bones of saints in Gothic tombs? Consider also those 
Latin phrases which the Law has preserved to curse us in 


the conversation of pedants—such phrases as “ Inter 


alia,” ‘‘ Mutatis mutandis,’’ ‘“ Prima facie,’’ “ Ultra 
vires,’’ ““ A non possumus,” “ In esse and in posse,” “ Ad 
hoc,” “Ceteris paribus,’’ “ Toties quoties,’’ ‘‘ Sub 
judice,” “ Pendente lite,’ “In forma pauperis,” “ Locus 
standi,” “Non sequitur,” “In situ,” “ Pro forma,” 
‘Sine die,” “Sui generis,’’ “ Nemine contradicente ’ 


(oh, Latin grammar!), “ Suum cuique,’’ 
“Tpsissima verba,” and a score of 


“ Videlicet,”’ 
hoary survivals 
besides. We have known a cleric and a lawyer bandy 
these musty curiosities from one to another with coxcomb 
relish, while other members of committee sat dumb in 
perplexed admiration. We have known the Chairman of 
a board inform a pitiful applicant that she had no locus 
standi and her case was ultra vires; and so he might 
have gone on to “inter alia,’”’ “ceteris paribus,’’ and 
all the rest, if the applicant had not withdrawn in a flare 
of quite intelligible English. 

It will be remembered that when the philosophers 
of Laputa conceived a project for entirely abolishing 
words, and expressing their particular business by means 
of things, which they carried about on their backs, it 
was the women who threatened to raise a rebellion unless 
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they were allowed to speak with their tongues, after the 
manner of their ancestors. Similarly now we might 
look to women to deliver us from the cant and jargon 
of the We will not go so far‘as Gulliver when, 
speaking of lawyers, he assured his Honor the Horse 
that, in all points out of theirtrade, they were usually the 
most ignorant and stupid generation among us, avowed 
enemies to all knowledge and learning, and equally dis- 
posed to pervert the general reason of mankind in every 
other subject of discourse, as in that of their own profes- 
But it appears to us possible that even the 
Law itself (to say nothing of justice) might gain by the 
infusion of a new and practical type of mind, accustomed 
to deal with the daily round, and confront the common 
realities of domestic behavior more directly than most 
University men. From such minds, brought to bear 
upon the ancient entanglements of our legal procedure, 
we might expect the same kind of revolution in the 
Law, as we hope that the war will induce in other lines 
of life. Strongly conservative and enslaved to habit 
as all men and women are (because routine is the easiest 
way of living), we should then expect more appeal to 
equity and less to precedent. Even in the cases where 
Suffragettes defended themseleves, their defence was 
more genuine and reasonable than the legal points and 
evasions by which hired counsel sometimes tried to get 
them off. Freshness of mind would, even in law courts, 
reveal the truth that, because a thing has been done 
once, there is no reason why it should be done again, 
and that because a statute was good enough to hang a 
man in Plantagenet England, it is not necessarily good 
enough to hang us now that Plantagenet England has 
no more relation to our present country than modern 
Europe has to heaven. 


Law. 


sion. 





The Drama. 


LITTLE PARABLES. 
‘*The Tinker's Wedding.” By J, M. SYNGE. “ Augustus Does 


His Bit.”” By the Au'tbor of the “Inca of Perusalem.” 

Produced at the Royal Court Theatre by the Incorporated 

Stage Society. 
Tue war has made it impossible for most self-respecting 
people to go either to the church or to the theatre, and has 
driven them into the self-communion in which so much 
good and so much harm reside. But one makes an 
exception in favor of the Stage Society and of the work 
of Synge and Shaw. Of Synge, because he is a satirist 
and moralist of the type of Hogarth ; of Shaw, because he 
stands detached from most of the perverse or melancholy 
absorptions of the hour. I had never seen ‘‘ The 
Tinker’s Wedding ’’ before; it is on a much smaller 
canvas than ‘‘ The Playboy,’’ and yet it is fully as 
perfect a work of art. Before it had been playing for 
five minutes, I was absolutely absorbed in it. I was 
not in Chelsea at all, but a dreamy wanderer on the wild 
rock-castles of Aran, where indeed you may hear just such 
a form of speech as Synge learned there, and transmuted, 
with his astonishing alchemy, into the dramatic form. 
If you are an amateur of acting, you will also be drawn 
to the work of Miss Maire O’Neill, who is perhaps the 
most completely accomplished artist of our stage. It was 
impossible to recognize either her face or her voice in 
the harridan’s guise she assumed. Yet her ‘‘ Mary 
Byrne ’’ was a model example of the art of representa- 
tion without exaggeration. 

And yet what is it all about? About nothing and 
about everything, as good art should always be. A 
pretty tinker wench, with a fancy for marriage with her 
man; a ruefully acquiescent tinker, and his pagan old 
tippler of a mother; and a stupid, grasping priest. The 
girl beats down the priest’s marriage fee from the 








sovereign he bargained for to half-a-sovereign and a new 
tinker’s can, which the prospective husband is hammer- 
ing out at his forge. But the pagan mother has no zeal 
for marriage, and a consuming fancy for porter. So she 
sells for drink the can which was the price of the priest’s 
blessing on the holy estate. Scanted of his bargain, the 
priest refuses his office to the young couple, who, 
renouncing matrimony, turn on him, mock him, and tie 
him up howling in a sack. Released, he sends them 
scurrying off with a malediction in dog Latin. In truth, 
a pretty set, an improving story! But in Synge’s hands 
this material yields a serious effect both of poetry and of 
symbolism. What are the pair of tinkers but the wild 
life and primitive thoughts of man? What is the priest 
but the church which would discipline them and yet is too 
selfish and timorous for her work? So genial good-natured 
paganism prevails, and the world goes on its ancient ways, 
regardless of what the church might teack it. It is easy 
to discern the point of Synge’s satire as applied to the 
church of his native land. But it seemed to me to have 
a wider significance. The world scofis at the church, 
which retorts by frightening it with its incantations. 
The church sells its sacraments to those who have, while 
those who have not do without them, with such restricted 
stores of love, peace, leisure, health, and life as the 
dispositions of the Powers that be, sacred and secular, 
leave to them. All this in a tinker’s can? All that 
and more. 

Mr. Shaw’s present mood is slighter than that of the 
artist at its full bent of critical observation. Both he 
and Mr. Chesterton are getting too fond of their jokes; 
the attraction of the pun and the stage cliché is over- 
powerful for them. Mr. Shaw’s ‘‘Augustus Does 
His Bit’’ is quite true in its way. Lord Augustus 
has been “‘ doing his bit’”’ all through the war, as we 
have discovered to our cost; and a dozen Lloyd George 
Governments will not uproot him; at their best they 
will abolish his title, turn him into an alleged democrat, 
and find him a fresh job in a department of State 
newly created for his benefit. Equally pertinent is 
the satire of the recruiting officer, who would enlist 
the husbands of Little Pifflington with the assurance 
that the country would find pensions for their widows, 
and of the system which is leaving civil England 
to be run by her blear-eyed Beamishes. It hardly cuts 
deep enough into the tangle of troubles in which we were 
bound to fall when we exchanged mufti for khaki. But 
it is suggestive ; and suggestion is, I suppose, the limit of 
permissible wandering beyond the barbed-wire fencing 
of the Defence of the Realm Act. 

H. W. M. 





Short Studies. 





MY VISIT TO GERMANY. 


Conciusion.—‘ THE EscaPe.”’ 


As soon as we reached Stuttgart, my friend and I went 
to the station. We took the first train to Munich. When 
we arrived we sauntered leisurely into our hotel. We 
acted as if we had never been away, but our night’s 
absence was known. ‘The hotel employees looked at us 


coldly. I had planned to leave for Switzerland the fol- 
lowing morning. My American passport included that 
country. But it isn’t easy to get out of Germany. At 


least four days before departure you must go to the 
police, deliver up your passport, and be finger-printed. 
This identification, with three portraits and a personal 
description, are sent to the frontier. Then, twenty-four 
hours before leaving, you return to the police, get your 
passport, and have it viséd. This compels residence for 
four days in one spot. But I had been absent for a night 
without a passport. 

After our arrival in Munich, my friend and I went 
to the police. It was an exciting moment. Had my 
escapade in Stuttgart reached official ears? Evidently 
not, for my papers were promptly delivered. The 
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Bavarian police are friendly ; but the military authorities 
are not. They are Prussian. I had to go to the latter 
about my letters and manuscript. During our 
journalistic tour we had been given material on every 
phase of German organization. No expense had been 
spared to equip us with the right kind of news for 
America. This literature I took to the military 
authorities. The civil and military groups are not in 
harmony. Their difference is that of von Hollweg and 
von Tirpitz. “This material,’ I explained, “‘ has been 
given me by the Berlin authorities. I should be glad to 
take it to Switzerland and ship it to America.” The 
officer shook his head. ‘‘ It can’t go,’’ was his terse reply. 
‘But,’ I protested, “ the Berlin officials spent money to 
get the material, and they said it should go, if it had to 
be sent by the ‘ Deutschland.’”’ “ It doesn’t make any 
difference what they said,” was the rejoinder. “ These 
papers shan’t leave country.” I shrugged my 
shoulders. It was silly to let me travel about, and forbid 
German propaganda to pass. In the end, a few picture 
postcards of Bismarck and Kaiser Denkmals, and some 
pamphlets on German Red Cross work were done up ina 
sealed packet for transportation. The remaining material 
had to be left in Germany. This experience taught me it 
was useless to carry any news notes openly. But how 
smuggle them through? I had not spent a voluntary 
week in prison in vain. I had learned craftiness. I 
ripped open the lining of my suit case, and laid in my 
papers. Then I bought glue and stuck the lining 
together. 

The next morning I boarded the train for the 
frontier. My friend from Berlin went with me. As we 
sped through the country I took my last glimpses of 
Germany. The land was desolate. No wagons or autos 
on the country roads, only now and then a lonely woman 
in a big field. One Sunday we had made an expedition 
from Munich into the mountains. We visited a fashion- 
able summer resort. Rich people were still occupying 
the hotels. There was more comfort there than I had 
seen anywhere. We had a cup of real coffee and “‘ café 
kuchen ’’ that could be eaten. But in a nearby village 
we found the people hungry. In one cottage was a 
woman who had given six sons to the war. She and her 
three grandchildren hadn’t enough to eat. They were 
living on potatoes and a tea substitute. She drew a 
small pension from the Imperial authorities. This used 
to be augmented by a municipal fund. But the town 
now had no money for pensions. This grandmother was 
trying to live on six dollars a month. 

As our train sped past little villages I wondered how 
many families were pensionless. In our railway carriage 
was a soldier home on a three weeks’ leave. He was 
eager to talk. He wanted diversion. He was a man of 
means; about forty years of age, and extremely well 
educated. For fifteen months he had been at the front. 
“TI will never go back,’’ was his ultimatum. oe 
make myself ill or do some injury to myself if they try 
to send me.’’ ‘‘ Was it so terrible? ’’ we asked. “ Worse 
than any civilian can realize. I refused to go as an officer, 
but took the position of sergeant. I wanted to get into 
war and see what it was like. The common soldiers 
weren’t considered any more than a pack of animals. 
They were killed off like flies. I’m not a Social 
Democrat. I have never thought much of the working 
people, but I knew those men. They each had a mother, 
a wife, or a sweetheart, and they were mowed down like 
things.’’ We were silent a moment. Then we asked, 
“Do you think the men at the front learn patriotism ? ’’ 
He smiled a quizzical smile. ‘‘ Patriotism! Yes, we 
learn a real patriotism. That it doesn’t make any 
difference where you live, as long as there isn’t war.’’ 
lle paused a moment and then continued. ‘‘ Germany 
won’t be fit to live in after the war. The hardships will 
be frightful. I’ve transferred all my property to 
Switzerland. I will go there the first moment I can. 
Germany has a bill ready, which she will pass the moment 
peace It will prevent Germans emigrating. 


the 


comes. 


Everyone will be needed to bring back prosperity ; but I 
mean to get out somehow.’ 

The soldier left before we reached our destination. 
My journalist notes had 


’ 


I was glad we were alone. 








begun to worry me. I examined my suit case. The 
German glue was a failure. The lining was loose except 
for one spot. Concealed beneath that was a newspaper 
clipping, telling of the Munich peace meeting. Here the 
lining held, because I had moistened and used the dried 
American glue. I decided to leave the clipping, but 
removed my pencilled notes. After much thought I 
copied these on tissue paper. Then I ripped open the 
heavy straps of my English raincoat. 1 moistened the 
tissue paper, laid it inside the straps, and sewed the 
straps together. It was a wonderful hiding place. You 
couldn’t feel a thing, even though you squeezed the cloth 
between your fingers. 

By this time we were nearing the frontier. 
to be very nervous. From the train we went into a little 
waiting room. There were about twenty other 
travellers. My friend was still with me. At last my 
name was called. I wrung my friend’s hand. Was it to 
be my last glimpse? It tore my heart to leave her to 
her desolate country. In a minute | 
tiny room before a white sheet. 
in the sheet. Eyes were looking out at me through those 
holes. It was uncanny. I was as shivery as when we 
played Blue Beard as children. Questions were asked 
me. But all the German I had learned vanished. I sat 
quite still and looked outwardly calm, but inwardly my 
heart went like a trip hammer. An interpreter was 
summoned. My papers examined. ‘The inter- 
preter was scornful. He made some sarcastic-remarks, 
but did not question me. Then I was led into another 
room. There was my luggage. out on a 
long bench. I saw I was not to get out of Germany as 
easily as I had got in. My two valises and a carry-all, 
all the baggage I had, were opened. Every item was 
examined. Each stocking turned inside out. Every 
scrap of underwear held up to the light. and each seam 
examined. It was very disconcerting. The soldier’s eyes 
went from me to my clothes. It isn’t to act 
innocent. Finally the suit cases were emptied. Then it 
was their turn to be examined. Thank God, I had 
removed my notes. The soldier’s fingers went over every 
speck of the lining. I held my breath. But the news 
paper clipping couldn’t be felt. The loosened lining 
concealed no secrets. Its dangling condition was dis 
arming. I swallowed thankfully as the things were put 
back. My raincoat was shaken out—that was all. But 
the officers were evidently surprised that they had 
unearthed no secrets. They were still not friendly. 1 
asked if I might go, but they shook their heads. Just 
then a whistle blew. The little boat that was to take me 
across Lake Constance to Switzerland was leaving. 

Then the door opened and my friend was shown in. 
I was so glad to see her I forgot my disappointment at 
being detained. Hurriedly she explained. “ The officer 
says he has a ‘denunciation’ against you. He says 
they’ve been all through your things, and found nothing 
That is in your favor; but they aren’t going to let you 
across the frontier to-night. You will have to stay at 
an hotel in the town.”’ It was evident some spy had told 


I began 


was sitting in a 
There were two holes 


were 


It was spread 


easy 


tales. My friend and I exchanged glances, but said 
nothing. An officer was standing guard with attentive 
ear. I decided to leave my luggage with the officials 


Those newspaper clippings made it risky, but it looked 
well. I took my toilet articles, and left with my friend 
We found an attractive hotel facing the lake. Lindan 
has considerable charm. It not em to 
fortified. There are no visible trenches. It looks 
though the people of Switzerland could come straight into 
Germany, across Lake Constance. But Lindan was full 
of soldiers and spies. When my friend and I were safely 
in a hotel room, she started to talk about the concealed 
papers. But I motioned for silence, and pointed to a door 
leading into an adjoining room. There was a big crack 
and a keyhole; anyone hiding on the other side could see 
and hear everything. My friend understood. By common 
consent we confined our conversation to clothes, weddings, 
and feminine topics. 

Later that evening we went out for a walk. Then 
in whispers we discussed the “ denunciation.’’ My friend 
was indignant. “ You haven’t done a speck of harm; 
you’re an American, and have a right to go anywhere. 
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Besides, you’ve been feeding German mothers and babies. 
I told the officer you had, and that he had no right to 
treat you so.” But I did not agree with my friend. It 
was war, and I was a journalist. Besides, I had made an 
unreported visit to Stuttgart. True, I had not been to the 
front, and I knew no military secrets. But I had my 
journalist notes. They were merely jottings about facts, 
which I have since used in my articles. Still, if dis- 
covered they would not be tolerated, and my deception 
would have brought temporary imprisonment. It was 
not easy to sleep that night. But fear breeds craftiness. 
As I undressed, I did it for the benefit of the keyhole. 
I carefully shook out each garment and cast it carelessly 
aside. In the bathroom were two bungholes. Through 
them it was easy for anyone on the outside to see what 
was going on within. I kept these holes in mind 
throughout my toilet. 

Next morning we were up early. <A boat for 
Switzerland left shortly after eight. I think it was my 
cheerfulness and unconcern that won the day. The officer 
told my friend I had been seen in a railway carriage when 
I was supposed to be in Munich. ‘‘ But,’’ he added, 
“the spies half the time don’t know what they are 
about.’’ The officers had grown friendly. They had 
come to the conclusion I was harmless. This treatment 
made my conscience prick as their suspicions of the night 
before hadn’t. This time I was not examined, but when 
I had once passed the roped-off enclosure, I was not 
allowed to speak to my friend. I stood on the boat’s 
deck and she on the shore. 

Now that I was off I hated to go. As the boat 
pulled out, my friend stood still there. As long as J 
could see her her hand was waving a last farewell. 
During my stay in Germany, she had understood, pro- 
tected, and cared for me. She loved her country as few 
do. So much so that she could see its faults. She wanted 
the world to know the truth. She wanted the help of 
all mankind in the struggle for democracy. To leave her 
seemed like deserting the ship. Yet as the boat drew 
close to Switzerland a flood of joy seized me. I grew 
tremendously excited. I hadn’t realized how exiled I 
had felt. One wireless message three weeks old had 
been my only connection with America. 

It was a silent, deserted village at which we landed. 
There were few people about, no soldiers, and no 
entrenchments. There seemed to be no barriers here 
against Germany. And the blight of Germany seemed 
to have extended to it. It was so still. But had it? 
A thought came to me—bread, butter, coffee. I made 
for the nearest restaurant. For a solid hour I consumed 
bread, butter, coffee, cream, and sugar. I had no other 
desire in life. I hadn’t known how I missed these things. 
I put great chunks of butter on my bread, and ate it like 
candy. It was exactly like getting oiled up. My tense 
nerves began to relax. In a short time my train arrived. 
Then as it sped on through the country, I saw I was in 
a new world. On the country road were autos. I was 
fascinated by their newness and speed. At the stations 
were crowds of men—young men in business clothes. I 
couldn’t take my eyes off them and the milk cans. How 
Germany transports the little milk she has, I don’t know, 
for I realized that in travelling I had never seen a milk 
can. Now the world seemed flooded with men and milk 
cans. Presently I began to notice my fellow-passengers, 
and I saw they also looked strange. They had fat hands 
and great fat fingers. To my unaccustomed eye they 
looked enormously big. Then they laughed and talked. 
Their eyes were bright, and they had rosy cheeks. 

In the dining car we had a huge meal, six courses, 
two kinds of meat, and a salad reeking with oil. But 
suddenly something within me recoiled. I found I 
couldn’t swallow. It was like coming from a funeral into 
a land of laughter. It all seemed wrong. No one was 
thinking of the dead. I wanted to cry out to these fat, 
complacent, jolly people: ‘‘ How can you? Don’t you 
understand? People are suffering. A nation is dying. 
What right have you to be so thoughtless? Please respect 
the dead.’’ I pushed back my plate. I couldn’t eat. 
For a long time I sat thinking. But as the hours wore 
on, I noticed another great change had taken place. 
When I entered the train everyone was talking German. 





It was as if I had been in Germany. But now my ear 
caught French. A lump came in my throat. It was 
so good to hear a language I understood. We had passed 
from German Switzerland into French. At Berne there 
had been a great exodus and influx. The new arrivals 
were a different type. The few who remained in the car 
changed their language. From Germany we had passed 
into France. A real frontier had been crossed. But no 
one came to examine my luggage or me. 

What a topsy-turvy world it was! German Switzer- 
land is completely German, French Switzerland equally 
French, and Italian Switzerland Italian. Only an 
imaginary line holds them together. If Switzerland went 
to war it would fly into its component parts. There is no 
real unity between them. In Berne the people were 
hotly for Germany, in Geneva passionately for France. 

I travelled through to Geneva. It was good to be in 
a land where I could talk freely. I enjoyed the real 
cofiee, the rich food, the crowded cafés. For a day it was 
like a release from prison. Then I discovered life in 
Switzerland was unendurable. The land is deluged with 
spies, both French and German. I had two groups to 
watch me. The Germans were most active. Wherever I 
went some man followed me. All Switzerland is a hotbed 
of plots and counter-plots. People do not trust one 
another. How can they? One group fights for Germany, 
the other for France. And Switzerland is a land of 
tragedies. They hit the eye wherever one walks. The 
country is inhabited by trembling old people in deep 
mourning. Their sons are all dead. They have come 
here to forget. These sorrowing aged ones bring tiny 
grandchildren. The land is swarming with curly-haired, 
dancing-eyed, pink and white perfections in babyhood. 
They are the prize children the belligerent nations are 
trying to save. Beside this mixture of old and young, 
there is the awful human wreckage of war. Soldiers 
who have gone crazy and walk with shuffling feet and 
hanging mouth, tubercular warriors, gasping and white, 
and men who are only stumps riding about in wheeled 
chairs. 

All that is best and worst in mankind is here in 
evidence. At one end the Swiss Red Cross labors day 
and night, nursing wounded soldiers, protecting war 
prisoners, and giving trained nurses from all the 
belligerent countries a two weeks’ vacation in the best 
hotels free. At the other, the greedy, crafty merchants 
fatten on wine and good food, and busily haul in money 
made from war’s necessities. German merchants and 
French merchants live side by side in the same hotel, 
talking not of the war, talking of anything but the 
war, forgetting all differences to barter and trade and 
reap from their bleeding lands. 

Poor Switzerland! It suffers indeed. It is being 
squeezed. Its lands are being stripped. Sugar is low. 
There are no longer sugar bowls. Each person is served 
only with a portion—two lumps. Most of the bread is 
no longer white. The country is bled of its silk and 
wool. The beautiful woven sweaters of former days are 
scarce. They have all been shipped to France. Switzer- 
land is no haven of rest. I wanted to get away as quickly 
as possible. But I did not want to go back to Germany. 
My escapade in Stuttgart made it dangerous. My nerves 
had had all they could stand. But Americans are not 
permitted to travel from belligerent country to belligerent 
country. I decided to throw myself on the mercy of the 
British Embassies, and beg a pass through France. 

MabDELEInE Dory. 





Wetters to the Editor. 


THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have noticed in several quarters, and notably 
in a contribution by Mr. Emile Burns to your last issue, 
the suggestion that the problem of Constantinople and the 
Straits should be solved by the creation of an “ International 
State” rather than by Russian annexation. It would be 
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well if the sponsors of this proposition would define with 
some approach to precision what it really means. According 
to the accepted meaning of the words, an International 
State is a contradiction in terms; but that will not much 
matter if only the arrangement intended is made intelligible 
and shown to be workable. At least two very different 
arrangements might be indicated by the phrase in question. 

It might mean (1) that the existing inhabitants of a given 
area (let us say) on the European side by the Enos-Midia 
line, and on the Asiatic side by a line drawn from the Gulf 
of Adramyti to the mouth of the Sakaria should be invited to 
organize themselves as a new self-governing unit, republican 
or monarchical, and that the independence and integrity of 
the new State 
to free navigation of the Straits—should be guaranteed by 
some or all of the Great Powers. 

Or it might mean (2) that the area in question, however 


subject, naturally, to certain conditions as 


defined, should be administered autocratically, without any 
pretence of self-government, by some sort of International 
Council. 

The objection to (1) which will at once occur to most 
people is that you cannot manufacture a new State to order. 
More than a century ago, Sir William Jones asked the ques- 
tion, ‘“ What constitutes a State?” 
is as true now as then: 


and the answer he gave 


** Not high-raised battlement or 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed posts. 
. « No; men, high-minded men. 
Men who their duties know, 
But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain. 
These constitute a State.” 


labored mound, 


Can any sane person hope to extemporize such material 
out of the actual population of Constantinople and adjoining 
districts? The population of the city itself was stated just 
before the war to be one half Mussulman, the other half 
consisting of various sects of Christians and Jews. The 
expulsion of the Turkish Government would probably involve 
a large reduction of the Mussulman element, but might still 
leave it the largest, most forceful, but at the same time the 
least adaptable, of the jarring factions. I do not seem to 
see in this medley the making of a new nation. 

The still more obvious objection to (2) is that it would 
provide the most fruitful source of international quarrels 
and future wars that the most fiendish malignity could 
devise. The condition of Egypt under the dual control, 
which preceded the British Protectorate, the condition of 
Macedonia under the international supervision attempted 
in 1903, may afford some faint idea of what joint government 
by all the Powers would mean to the unfortunate subjects 
of the experiment. Perhaps the nearest historical approach 
to an International State is the temporal power of the Pope, 
as exercised in Central Italy down to 1860; and that is a 
precedent which few would wish to follow. 

There may be adequate answers to these objections, and 
if so the sooner they are presented the better, for the benefit 
of those who, like the present writer, have no special love 
for Russian methods of Government, but nevertheless see 
more hope in that quarter than from either the Turk pure 
and simple, or the Turk as a German puppet.—Yours, Xc., 

Roianp K. Witson. 


Richmond, Surrey. January 24th, 1917. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF INDUSTRIAL 
CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Among the many criticisms which have been 
directed against the Government’s scheme for the employ- 
ment of C 3 men in agriculture under military command, 
none so far seem to have touched one of the ugliest features 
of the proposal. There is no legal authority for the whole 
recruiting of soldiers under Army and, 
Army pay, for purely civilian work. 
Dogmatism in legal matters is dangerous, but I have little 
hesitation in making the statement. The position of a 
soldier is regulated by the Army Act, 1881, which defines the 


sale discipline, 


presumably, at 





Regular Forces as “officers and soldiers, who by their 
commissions, terms of enlistment, or otherwise, are liable 
to render continuously for a term military service in any 
part of the world” (Sect. 190, s.s. 8), and it is inconceivable 
that “military service’’ could be held to include ordinary 
farm laboring, which it is now proposed that soldiers should 
do. According to Halsbury’s ‘“ Laws of England”’ (vol. 25, 
p- 58) “enlistment is the acceptance of an engagement in the 
military service of the Crown, and is in the nature of a 
contract between the person enlisted and the Crown.’’ The 
fact of a contract, of course, implies the fixing and limiting 
of the services of the contracting party, which could never 
be deemed to include anything but military duties in the 
accepted meaning of the term. The Military Service Acts 
have not altered this in any way. They merely supplement 
the existing law by furnishing a means of obtaining recruits, 
and leave the status and duties of soldiers unaffected. 
Moreover, this is not the 
have adopted a policy 


Government 

When the 
rounding-up craze was in full vogue the detention of great 
numbers of men merely because they did not happen to have 
their exemption certificates about them would, if challenged, 
have found to be illegal. 
Government methods calls for strong protest, or we do not 


first time the 


regardless of the law. 


been This sinister tendency of 
I recollect with what assurance 
the law was invoked in certain quarters as setting its seal 
of approval on the supposed moral right of the Army to 
refuse to fight the Ulster rebels. 

3ut in the midst of arms laws are silent. The sufferings 
and hardships of the men in the trenches stand out in high 
relief, and the authors and supporters of the latest scheme 
may be supposed to somewhat in the following 
“Which do these men prefer—to be employed 
under military discipline to till the soil, or under the same 
discipline to be exposed hourly to death in the trenches?”’ 
Public opinion, unfortunately, tends to allow itself to be 
drugged with such sophistries, which, if followed out to 
their logical conclusion, would, of course, mean that every- 


know where it may lead us. 


argue 


manner: 


one in the country who by reason of age or otherwise was 
not liable for service in the Army might be compelled to do 
civil work under military discipline. 

The Government up to the present have worked their 
substitution scheme on perfectly 
ferring to the Reserve any men who were required for 
industry, and no effort should be spared to prevent them 
from following any different course in future. Time after 
time they have pledged themselves not to use the Military 
Service Acts for purposes of industrial conscription. 
feared when the first Act was being passed that employers 


correct lines by trans- 


It was 


might use the fact of a man’s liability to military service 
in order to bring unfair pressure on him in his employment, 
but not even the most distrustful critic would then have 
dreamed of the Act being ultimately used for a full-blooded 
scheme of industrial conscription such as the latest proposal 
We cannot say that national necessity may not 
force us to adopt a system of compulsory civilian service, but 


involves. 


under no circumstances should we allow such a system to be 
controlled, either directly or indirectly, by the military 
authorities, whose functions begin and end with the control 
of the Army and the conduct of military operations.— 
Yours, &c., 
H. Wuittey. 
14, Craven Terrace, Halifax. 
January 23rd, 1917. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I can understand and respect, though I do not 
share, Mr. Alexander’s dissent on grounds of principle from 
the sanction of armed force contemplated by the League of 
Nations, but I cannot think that the refusal of money and 
munitions to a recalcitrant nation would alone always be 
a “ practical alternative.’’ It would, doubtless, always be 
included in any action taken, for diplomatic and economic 
as well as military pressure is mentioned in the proposals 
of the League. But Mr. Alexander’s proposal would have 
had no effect, for instance, on the present war. He recog- 
nizes that the Germans have had very little outside help as 
regards money and munitions, and there is no doubt that 
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at the beginning they believed they had accumulated 
sufficient reserves of both to win the war. If, on the other 
hand, they had been quite sure in August, 1914, that “any 
action necessary’ to keep the peace would be taken not only 
by France, Russia, and England, but by America, and 
other neutrals as well, there would certainly have been no 
war.—Yours, &c., 
W. S. Rowntree. 
Endcliffe, Granville Road, Scarborough. 
January 21st, 1917. 


“WHAT ABOUT THE LAITY?” 
T'o the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Mr. P. W. Wilson’s plea for the laity having 
liberty to preach has my whole-hearted concurrence, but 
surely most of our Free Church pulpits are open to laymen. 
I would be very glad to arrange for Mr. Wilson to put his 
own point of view to my own congregation any time he likes. 
I lay no stress whatever on what is called “ordination.” I 
would have every pulpit open to men and women who could 
preach, whether ordained or not. The only point, therefore, 
that Mr. Wilson discusses in his letter, apparently in opposi- 
tion to me, is a point on which I am in most thorough agree- 
ment with him. The other three points which he deduces from 
my article he does not discuss, but simply dismisses with 
the statement that tradition is against me, and the gratui- 
tous remark that I have probably not appreciated the gravity 
of the issue raised, and that in certain parts of my article 
I am somewhat lacking in seriousness. Mr. Wilson ought 
not to have said either of these things. I raised the issue 
because of its gravity. And rather than dismiss my refer- 
ences to Paul and the Apocalypse as lacking seriousness 
it would be more to the point if Mr. Wilson would seriously 
answer them. “As Bradlaugh held” is a curious phrase 
in Proposition 2. Has Mr. Wilson never heard of anyone 
but Bradlaugh pointing out discrepancies and contradictions 
in the Bible? I have never even taken the trouble to read 
what Bradlaugh said about the Bible. The careful scientific 
study of the Bible was not made by Bradlaugh, and it is not 
his views that we need concern ourselves with. But that 
there are discrepancies and contradictions, though these are 
scarcely the words that a scholar would use, is not a matter 
of opinion but of knowledge. If Mr. Wilson wishes to contest 
my statements let him take them one by one and show where 
they are wrong. 

Mr. Wilson appears to hold that the teaching of 
Jesus furnish us with detailed guidance in this 
Well, for heaven’s sake, let him tell us what 
Europe does not seem to have found it. Does the 
reply of the Allies to Germany or to President Wilson’s 
Note follow that detailed guidance? 


does 
time of crisis. 
it is! 


Does even resistance 
to Germany follow any detailed guidance which Jesus has 
given us? I presume Mr. Wilson thinks it is right for us 
to be at war and to kill as many Germans as possible. Will 
he kindly tell me where in the teaching of Jesus he gets 
detailed guidance for this? If to assert that the teaching 
of Jesus does not give detailed guidance for life in our time 
is incompatible with the Divinity of the Savior, Mr. Wilson 
has already thrown that Divinity of the Savior overboard 
by his support of the war. We have met guns with guns, 
gas with gas, submarines with destroyers. These things may 
be right or wrong, but are they the prescriptions of Jesus? 
Is there any detailed guidance in the teaching of Jesus to 
decide whether or not we are to fight to the last man and 
the last shilling to get Constantinople for Russia, or Votes 
for Women, or the exact lines on which the readjustments 
of Capital and Labor are to be made? I am not asking 
whether there are general principles to be found for these 
things in the teaching of Jesus, but whether there is any 
detailed guidance. If Mr. Wilson can find it, I am sure 
that we shall be much obliged to him. Mr. Wilson, appar- 
ently, wants the Bible as the rule of life. But does he really ? 
Will he regulate his own life by the Pentateuch? Has he 
not to decide between the God of the Book of Joshua and 
the God of the Johannine Epistles? To what in the Bible 
does he refer himself in deciding how to treat his enemies ? 
Is it to the imprecatory Psalms or to the prayer on the 
? To talk of the Bible as a unit and treat it as a 


Cross ? 
rule of life has no meaning. If Deuteronomy is to be the 








rule of life, then the Gospels cannot be; if Leviticus, then 
the Epistle to the Hebrews must be struck out. I must 
ask Mr. Wilson to deal seriously: with the arguments, and 
not to think that he has dealt with them by using general 
phrases.—Yours, &c., 
T. Ruonppa WILLIAMs. 
Flat 2, 14, Norfolk Terrace, Brighton. 
January 18th, 1917. 


THE ‘“ SCIENCE”? OF ADVERTISING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The argument so ably set forth in your articles 
last week on Mr. Higham’s book, that advertising does not 
really “inform” the individual, it “imposes” on him, is 
supported by a conversation I had recently in America with 
a representative of a large and flourishing firm established 
to advise manufacturers on this question. He admitted that 
the public was subconsciously influenced by what it saw, or 
read, on the street hoardings; it never reasoned, he said. 
He also attached great importance to trade marks, which, 
he contended, were often of more value to the manufacturer 
than the business itself, and constituted the chief asset when 
the property was sold. For instance, a dealer in oranges 
having for a trade mark a fine, fruity orange cut in half 
would find it an excellent way to dispose of his market. 

In the theatrical world advertising is responsible, to a 
great extent, for the disappearance of all that is of artistic 
value in the theatre. Paragraphs appear in the columns of 
the newspapers as news, which are seldom accurate, and 
which tend to undermine all candid criticism. As an 
instance, the following notice appeared lately of a new 
production : — 

**The play is just utterly poor and amateurish, through 
which an extremely able company of, for the most part, 
well-known players ploughed its way amidst largely derisive 
laughter, until to my, and perhaps their, relief, the last 
curtain fell. These incidents must happen now and again 
in the economy of the theatre, where oft the means to do 
poor plays make poor plays done; but it is always a painful 
experience for everybody concerned.” 

Three days later, however, in the same 
published the following paragraph :— 

‘‘ Notwithstanding the adverse criticism it has received, 
the play of is, I understand, finding favor. The 
business has steadily improved, and is, according to the 
latest advices, ‘highly satisfactory.’ ”’ 

Of course, a statement of this kind encourages the public 
to think that dramatic criticism does not count with play- 
goers. 

Surely, in the interests of the public, all advertisements 
and paragraphs of a misleading nature should be discou- 
raged, and this could be easily done by imposing a tax on 
all advertisers who are not content merely to name the goods 
they have for sale and to state where they can be purchased. 
It is for the purchaser and not the vendor to pronounce 
where the best quality of article can be bought.—Yours, &c., 


paper, there was 





Witiiam Poet. 
January 24th, 1917. 
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THE CUCKOO’S STREET. 


Our of sedgy fields I came on Straid-na-Cuacha 


What did you see there ? 

Castles white with lime; 
Cuckoos in gold cages, and black queens feeding them ; 
Trees dropping moons into vats of mead ; 
A goat-fair—goats whose horns were double rainbows ; 
Goatherds fiddling, naked babies dancing ; 
Jugglers throwing gourds through the rings of brooches ; 
Old Father Time sitting drunken on a stone. 


Out of Straid-na-Cuacha I came on ferny hills. 


J.C 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tue “Nation”? Orrice, Tourspay Nieur. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘“The Cambridge History of English Literature.’’ Edited by 
Sir A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller. Vols. XIIT. and XIV. 
(Cambridge University Press. 9s. net each.) 

‘Russia and Europe.”’ (Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

‘The Battles of the Somme.”’ 
6s. net.) 

‘Chemical Invention and Discovery in the Twentieth Century.”’ 
By Sir William A. Tilden. (Routledge. 7s. 6d. net.) 
‘Faith and Immortality.”’ By E. Griffith-Jones. (Duckworth. 

5s. net.) 

*Paraguay.”’ By W. H. Koebel. (Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘A Vagabond’s Odyssey.’’ By A. Safroni-Middleton. (Grant 
Richards. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Oxford Book of Mystical Verse.’’ Chosen by D. H. 8. 
Nicholson and A. H. E. Lee. (Clarendon Press. 6s. net.) 

‘Pelle the Conqueror. IV. Daybreak.” sy M. A. Nexo. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson. 6e.) 

“Quis?” By J. A. T. Lloyd. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 

“Guillaume II. et Francois-Joseph.”” Par Ernest Daudet. 
(Paris: Attinger. 3fr. 50.) 

‘Sous leur Dictée.’’ Par Pierre Mille. 
3 fr. 50.) 


3y Gregor Alexinsky. 


By Philip Gibbs. (Heinemann. 


(Calmann-Lévy. 
* + * 


A New edition is a fair excuse for going back to an old 
author, and I have been renewing my acquaintance with 
Smollett in the clear and handy volumes of Messrs. Jarrold’s 
“International Library.” With very young readers who 
are not critical from the literary side, according to Professor 
Saintsbury, Smollett is probably the most popular of the 
four great novelists of the eighteenth century. This may be 
so, but I doubt whether many people re-read him in later 
life. At any rate, he is now more than a little out of fashion. 
Women, who form so large a proportion of modern readers, 
have never cared for him, and I fancy few of them cordially 
enjoy Fielding either. “ There must always be, we presume,”’ 
wrote Mrs. Oliphant, “however age and experience may 
modify nature, a certain inability on the the part of a 
woman to appreciate the more riotous forms of mirth, and 
that robust freedom in morals which bolder minds admire. 
It is a disability which nothing can abolish.’’ The riotous 
forms of mirth are certainly abundant in Smollett. To read 
him is to witness plenty of swearing and thumping and all 
the bustle of knock-down blows and buffoonery. He is, in 
addition, undeniably and inexcusably coarse. So far was 
Smollett from understanding his offence in this respect that 
in the Advertisement to the third edition of “ Peregrine 
Pickle ’ he deliberately states that “ he flatters himself that 
he has expunged every adventure, phrase, and insinuation, 
that could be construed by the most delicate reader into a 
trespass upon the rules of decorum.’’ This is almost equal 
to Vanbrugh’s retort to Jeremy Collier that he had never 
written anything which the most virtuous damsel might not 
keep in her chamber with her Bible. 

x x 

Hazuitr made it one of the marks of a commonplace 
critic to prefer Smollett to Fielding. Scott was far from 
being a commonplace critic, yet he maintained that the two 
writers balanced in the scale, though he admitted Fielding’s 
higher and purer taste and his greater elegance of composi- 
tion and expression. But he credited Smollett with more 
brilliancy of genius, more inexhaustible richness of inven- 
tion. And Hazlitt himself has done Smollett full justice. 
“Humphry Clinker’ is, he held, “perhaps the 
pleasant gossiping novel ever written: that which gives the 
It is quite 
as amusing as going the journey could have been; and we 


most 
most pleasure with the least effort to the reader. 


have just as good an idea of what happened on the road as 
if we had been of the party.’’ In this estimate, Hazlitt was 
followed by three of our great novelists. Scott speaks of 

Humphry “the last, and, like music, 
‘sweetest in the close,’ the most pleasing of his composi- 
Thackeray classed it as “ the most laughable story 
that has ever been written since the goodly art of novel- 


Clinker” as 


tions.”’ 





writing began.” And Dickens, in a letter to Frank Stone, 
the artist, appended the postscript :- 

“‘*Humphry Clinker’ is certainly Smollett’s best. 1 
am rather divided between ‘Peregrine Pickle’ and 
‘Roderick Random,’ both extraordinarily good in their way, 
which is a way without tenderness; but you will have to 
read them both, and I send the first volume of ‘ Peregrine’ 
as the richer of the two.’’ 

Dickens, it has been said—and the theory is maintained 
by Mr. Harold Child in “The Cambridge History of English 
Literature”—was Smollett’s literary descendant. “In 
both we find the observation of superficial oddities of speech 
and manner carried to the finest point; in both, we find 
these oddities and the episodes which display them more 
interesting than the main plot; in both, we find that, 
beneath these oddities, there is often a lack of real 
character.” It seems to me that the parallel has but a 
superficial truth. Dickens was a great reader of Smollett, 
but in essentials they are most unlike. There is in Smollett 
none of the real sympathy and tenderness of Dickens, 
nothing of the feeling expressed in the Virgilian tag, 
“mentem mortalia tangunt.” And this is evident in every 
page of Dickens. As Mr. Chesterton puts it in his lively 
little volume on “ The Victorian Age in Literature ”’ :- 

“Dickens inherited the old comic, rambling novel from 
Smollett and the rest. Dickens consented to « xpurgate that 
novel. But when all origins and all restraints are allowed 
for, the creature that came out was such as we shall not see 
again. Smollett was coarse; but Smollett was also cruel. 
Dickens was frequently horrible ; he was never cruel. The art 
of Dickens was the most exquisite of arts: it was the art 
of enjoying everybody. . . His books are full of baffled 
villains stalking out or cowardly bullies kicked downstairs. 
But the villains and the cowards are such delightful people 
that the reader always hopes the villain will put his head 
through a side window and make a last remark; or that the 
bully will say one thing more, even from the bottom of the 
stairs. The reader really hopes this; and he cannot get rid 
of the fancy that the author hopes so too.” 


THERE is one feature of Smollett’s novels that deserves 
at least passing notice. It is in them that sailors and 
pictures of life at sea make their first real appearance in 
English fiction. It is strange that among a people so proud 
of its mastery of the sea, there have been so few novelists 
to treat of a sailor’s life. 
and out of novels—there are a couple even in Jane Austen, 
probably drawn from her own sailor brothers—but for first- 
hand studies of seamen there is little to be found outside 
the pages of Smollett, Marryat, and Clark Russell. And it 
was the first of the three who established the tradition. 
Tom Bowling, Commander Trunnion, Captain Oakum, and 
Pipes are as alive to-day as Midshipman Easy or Peter 
Simple, and they are likely to secure immortality as the 
types of a vanished world. Yet great as the distance that 
separates them from the seamen of to-day, the transition 
was, until very recently, one of easy stages rather than an 
abrupt divergence. ‘“ When I joined the Navy, it was oaths, 
drink, and chewing tobacco,” I was once assured by a 
retired bluejacket, whi added with some appearance of 
regret, “ and now it’s all cigarettes and electricity.” 


% 


Sailors, it is true, often pop in 


Reprints, as I said at the beginning, give an opportunity 
for re-reading old authors, and it is but fitting that the 
world of books should pay a tribute to the memory of John 
Cassell, the centenary of whose birth fell on Tuesday last. 
Cassell began life as a carpenter, but soon became a noted 
speaker on temperance platforms, and, “young, bony, big, 
and exceedingly uncultivated,” made his way to London, 
where he started “The Teetotal Times,’ “The Working 
Man’s Friend,’’ and other popular journals. Later, he founded 
the publishing firm which still bears his name, and in the 
year of the Great Exhibition, he began the issue of “ John 
Cassell’s Library,” 
series of cheap reprints. 
firm, and Cassell’s “‘ National Library” at threepence each, 
which ran to 214 volumes under Henry Morley’s editorship, 


at sevenpence a volume, the pioneer 
This tradition still survives in the 


has not been surpassed by any of the cheap reprints of later 
years. John Cassell, Charles Knight, and William and 
Robert Chambers are names to be honored by all who 
think that cheapness is no inconsiderable merit in the world 


of books. 


PENGUIN. 
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LITERARY HISTORY. 


[First Norice.] 


“The Cambridge History of English Literature.” Edited 
by Sir A. W. Warp and A. R. WALLER. Vols. XIII. and 
XIV. .(Cambridge University Press. 9s. net each.) 


One cannot but be grateful for such a work as “ The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature.” This does not mean 
that one thinks it is as good as it ought to have been. 
One merely wishes, before criticizing it in detail, to affirm 
that it is a student of literature will 
be glad to have on his shelves. The two new volumes in 
the series, bringing the history down almost to the last 
dead poet and the last dead novelist—they contain a cri- 
ticism of Richard Middleton, and a bibliography, though not 
a criticism, of the works of Henry James—have just been 
issued, and they serve to confirm our earlier impression of 
the mixed quality of the history. It would, we imagine, have 
an ideal history on the plan 
Ward and Mr. A. R. Waller. 
multiplicity of authors in an 
encyclopedia, in which subjects are dealt with independently 
but to out the great 
period separately and almost at haphazard to a number 
of professors and critics, as has apparently been done here, 


work which every 


been impossible to produce 
laid down by Sir Adolphus 
One does not object to a 
authors of a 


of one another ; farm 


is hardly the way to compile a satisfactory history of 
literature. Sometimes the chapters are admirable in them- 
We should have liked them, as a rule, to be more 
biographical, but occasionally we get a good essay in expo- 
sition, like the chapters on Burke and Blake in previous 
It is seldom that we get a chapter which is all 
but unreadable, though we remember one or two instances. 
The new volumes are dominated by the great figures which 


selves. 


volumes. 


were the immediate literary gods of all but the youngest 
of us in our youth. Here are Carlyle.and Tennyson, and 
Browning and Arnold, and Rossetti and Swinburne, and 
Dickens and Thackeray and Meredith, and a host of other 
men of genius against whom the Devil’s advocate has been 
busily eloquent for some time past. There is not one of them 
whose feet have not been declared to be of clay by some critic 
Sticking pins into the Victorian giants has long 
been a favorite amusement of boys. Good and bad alike, they 
were most of them serious. And 
the earnestness of one age is too often the boredom of the 
next. Probably, the Victorians were not to any considerable 
extent more didactic than the men of letters in any other 
century. But there is no doubt that many people nowadays 
look on them with suspicion as a flock of out-of-date school- 
masters. 

“Tennyson’s Arthur,” says Professor Grierson in the 
course of an interesting appreciation, “ has a little teo much 


or other. 


They were even earnest. 


in him of the ‘endless clergyman,’ which Tennyson said was 
the Englishman’s idea of God.” And that almost exactly 
represents what many people feel about Tennyson himself. 
Professor Grierson gently defends Tennyson against the 
charge of complacency of the kind one is supposed to find 
He is astonished that some critics have been 
‘complacent’ to the 

One might reply 
sensitiveness was often mere 
He had not that bold 
and generous attitude to life which we find in poets so 
different as Shelley and Browning. He was no “ sun-treader.” 
He judged the world too much as it were from his lawn. 
He was troubled by the encroachments of an aspiring—and 


in rectors. 
tempted “to apply the strange epithet 
troubled, sensitive soul of Tennyson.’’ 
to this that Tennyson’s 
irritability and insular arrogance. 


perspiring—world which disturbed the romantic visions suit- 
able to his retreat. He was complacent in this sense, that, 
while sensitive to his own hopes and fears, he was not suffi- 
ciently sensitive to the hopes and fears of the world. No one 
could say of him, as of Browning, that he was “ever a 
fighter.’”’ Even in “The Revenge” and “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade’’ he gives us not the thrill of the fighter so 
much as the thrill of the man who stayed at home. These are 
stirring heroics rather than (as “Childe Roland” is) the 
very essence of heroism itself. We cannot help feeling, how- 
ever, that ProfessorGrierson greatly over-estimates Tennyson. 
For instance, after speaking of Milton’s “ L’Allegro” and 




















“Tl Penseroso” and Keats’s Odes, he goes on to say: “If 
Tennyson has written nothing finer than Milton’s or Keats’s 
poems just named he has given new qualities to the kind.” 
This implies that Tennyson was a poet on the same level of 
inspiration as Keats and the Milton of the poems named. 
It seems to us strange that a professor of literature 
should have failed to perceive that there is more of the 
pure gold of poetic genius in the “Ode to a Grecian Urn” 
than in the whole body of Tennyson’s work. Tennyson had 
not enough of the fiery vision to be among the great poets. 
We do not mean to say that he has not added many immortal 
things to English literature, from the lyrics in “ Maud” to 
“Crossing the Bar.” One is astonished, indeed, by the 
variety as well as by the beauty of his best work. Professor 
Grierson says, with some reason, that ‘compared with Tenny- 
son, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats are poets of a single 
note.”” This must not, however, be taken as a proof of the 
superiority of Tennyson. It means rather that, while they 
were poets dedicated to a single-minded and passionate 
interpretation of life, he was in a measure a dilettante of 
moods. As Professor Grierson says :— 

“Like Coleridge, Tennyson is a poet not so much of 
passion and passionate thinking as of moods—moods subtle 
and luxurious and sombre, moods in which it is not always 
easy to discern the line that separates waking from 
dreaming.”’ 

But Tennyson will hardly survive comparison with Cole- 
ridge any more than with Wordsworth or Shelley or Keats. 
He was never caught up to the rapturous heights of inspira- 
tion at which Coleridge wrote “The Ancient Mariner ”’ 
the “ Khubla Khan” fragment. 

During the later years of the reign of Queen Victoria 
there was no commoner comparison in literary circles than 
that between the genius of Tennyson and the genius of 
3rowning. It was usually taken for granted in those days 
that if one preferred Tennyson, one had a passion for form, 
while, if one preferred Browning, one was a person who 
turned to poetry chiefly for intellectual and philosophical 
qualities. Alas! Tennyson’s “form” seems to many of us 
nowadays as little worthy to survive as his thought. Even 
“The Lotus-Eaters ” is good in bits rather than as a whole. 
Tennyson, like Lord Leighton, painted human beings as if 
they were dead. 


and 


Or he painted them as if they were 
What are “Idylls of the King” but 
a series of drawing-room charades founded on the legend of 
King Arthur? The language in which they are written is 
not living English, but what is called Wardour Street 
English. Tennyson, to say truth, lacked the sense of life 
which made Browning a great writer. One feels confident 
that the selection from Tennyson which will ultimately take 
its place among the immortal things in English literature 
will not be one-fifth the size of the Browning selection which 
the world, in Milton's phrase, will not willingly let die. 
Consequently, we are rather disappointed that “ The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature”’ should leave the reader 
with the impression that Tennyson was an equal of Browning 
among the great names in English literature. Sir Henry 
Jones, it seems to us, in his chapter on the Brownings, 
has not only recognized the shortcomings of Browning but 
has discovered faults where they do not exist. He denies, 
for instance, that Browning was dramatic in his genius as 
compared not only with Shakespeare but with Sir Walter 
Scott. He sees Browning himself apparently in almost all 
his characters. 


characters in charades. 


It is a blunder many writers make simply 
because Browning’s characters all talk “ Browningese.’”’ One 
might as well deny the dramatic element in Shakespeare’s 
characters because they all talk the Shakespearean dialect 
of English. As a matter of fact, Caliban and Pompilia and 
Fra Lippo Lippi, though the speech of all of them bears 
the Browning stamp, express entirely different characters 
through the medium of their speech. They are as different 
from each other as King Lear and Lady Macbeth and Bottom 
the Weaver are. Browning, we admit, “ intellectualizes ”’ 
his drama by compelling each of the characters in the mono- 
logues to state his case, as it were. But it is not Browning’s 
case, it is the character’s own case, that is always, or nearly 
always stated. And that is the test of the dramatic 
genius. Sir Henry Jones, again, seems to us to score an 
utterly unreal point when, in explaining that Browning’s 
“tolerant universality is not like Shakespeare’s in quality,” 
he declares :— 
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‘There are, in Browning, no characters whom we must 
condemn and, also, must approve; whom we cannot justify 
and would not miss, but that we love beyond all speech or 
sense. There is no Jack Falstaff, nor even a Dogberry, or 
Bottom, or Launce, far less a Touchstone. There is no Bob 
Acres, even, or Sir Anthony Absolute.”’ 

That there is no Falstaff in Browning we admit at once. 
3ut then there is no Falstaff in any second dramatic writer, 
Greek or English, we ever heard of. That there are no 
‘“Jow-comedy ” characters in Browning such as Shakespeare 
and Sheridan created for the world’s amusement, is also 
But in what sense are Dogberry, Bottom, and 
Acres “characters which we must condemn and also 
”? We certainly must “ approve” Shakespeare 
and Sheridan for having invented them, but how such charac- 
ters are subjects either for condemnation or approbation we 
cannot for the life of us see. Nor do we love them 
They merely delight our sense 
srowning did not invent characters who are funny 
But Fra Lippo Lippi and the Bishop of 
St. Praxed’s are two of many characters in Browning that 
reveal his genius for presenting the scapegrace and the 
sensualist dramatically and with imaginative sympathy. 


indisputable. 
Bob 


must approve 


as persons 
“ bey: nd speech or sense.” 
of fun. 
on the same plane. 


Shakespeare is, of course, an isolated miracle. He 
is, we believe, the only great dramatist who ever 
lived who did not write under the compulsion of 
moral ideas as well as of human sympathies. He 
was, as his plays make clear, a moralist of the 


soundest. But, in reading him, one never gets the feeling 
that one is in the presence of a teacher or a preacher, as one 
sometimes does in reading the other great dramatic writers, 
from A®schylus down to Browning. Perhaps this is due to 
the fact that the anti-Puritan atmosphere of the Elizabethan 
theatre discouraged the dramatist of the time from setting 
up as a preacher. It is possible that if Shakespeare were 
living to-day, he would let himself go as a propagandist 
as vehemently as Mr. Bernard Shaw. We take it for granted 
that he would have been a worse poet and dramatist in 
conditions that would have encouraged him to turn propa- 
gandist. But that is merely an arbitrary dogma. The 
literature of the world as a whole shows how easy it is 
for the creative genius to work in harness with moral ideas. 
It is the presence of the creative genius, not the absence of 
moral ideas, that makes the artist, though the hangers-on 
of the arts do not always think so. 

The rest of the poets of the nineteenth century are 
attractively discussed by Professor Lewis Jones who writes 
on “ Matthew Arnold, A. H. Clough, and James Thomson,” 
by Mr. A. Hamilton Thompson who writes on “The 
Rosettis, William Morris, Swinburne, and Others,’”’ and by 
Mr. George Saintsbury, who writes on everybody else. Mr. 
Saintsbury is an earnest believer in the wide diffusion of 
the poetic gift in the literature of the nineteenth century. 
He enthusiastically runs over the names of close on a hun- 
dred poets, of many of whom—such as W. M. Wilks Call 
and Constance Naden—it is safe to say the average reader 
has never heard. He gives good marks to T. E. Brown, 
R. W. Dixon, and Mary Coleridge, while he gives an un- 
necessarily bad mark to William Allingham. He appreciates 
the ‘exquisitely finished and curiously appealing’’ verse 
of Ernest Dowson, but he is bothered by Francis Thompson. 
He closes the list with Richard Middleton, to whom he 
concedes “a good sense of form; a fair command of pictur- 
esque language ; a decidedly ‘ young’ expatiation in sensuous 
imagery or fantasy ; a still younger tendency to ‘shock.’ ”’ 

Among the prose writers covered in the thirteenth 
volume of the ‘“‘ Cambridge History,” are Carlyle and most 
of the novelists. Professor J. G. Robertson writes interest- 
ingly on the ideas and German associations of Carlyle; but 
one would have liked in addition a portrait of Carlyle as a 
man of letters. Has Carlyle’s style permanent qualities? 
Had he sufficient of the genius for humor and characterisa- 
tion to keep “Sartor Resartus”’ alive, if the ideas of the 
book became discredited or commonplace? One 
would like to have questions like these weighed in a literary 
Mr. Saintsbury’s chapter on 


either 


history on the present model. 


Dickens is admirable, save for the childishness of Tory 
prejudice which appears in such a sentence as that which 
accuses Dickens as of being the originator of “that curious 
topsyturvyfied snobbishness ”’ the “ cult of the lower classes. 
There is nothing of “cult” about Dickens’s sympathy with 
One wonders 


” 


suffering human beings. that any man 
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can be an enthusiastic reader of Dickens and retain the old- 
fashioned, foolish English prejudice against literature which 
reminds one of the world that actually exists. Yet Mr. 
Saintsbury is an enthusiast to the point of regarding 
Dickens as the most “re-readable”’ of authors. He can 
“yead Dickens through night after night and week after 
week as if the whole were one book—a thing (erperto crede) 
almost impossible to do with some novelists, and a terrible 
task with all but two or three.” We confess that, even with 
Dickens, we should find it a severe strain on the will. 

Sir Adolphus Ward, in a chapter on “‘ The Political and 
Social World,” groups loosely together Disraeli, Kingsley, 
Mrs. Gaskell, George Eliot, and others; Professor A. A. 
Jack writes of the Brontés; Mr. Harold Child of the Nine- 
teenth Century Drama; and Mr. W. T. Young of George 
Meredith, Samuel Butler, and George Gissing. Mr. Young 
is not always easy to follow. Take, for instance, his descrip- 
tion of the usual “ kind of structure ”’ 
by Meredith :— 

“Tn it is outlined a prolonged situation depending upon 
delicate adjustments of honor, passion, and aspiration in 
many characters; very often some problem lies behind the 
story. . . . The play of influences from nature is also 
unremitting. Satire and the older sort of plot can almost 
be dispensed with; they are exchanged for large organic 
conceptions, knowledge of the subterranean processes by 
which idea and will gather force and externalise themselves, 
intuition as to the time and places at which the tension 
and the disturbing vibrations will work dramatic 
conjunctions.”’ 





to be found in a novel 


towards 


Those sentences seem to us not to define but to bewilder. 
They might be in place in a paper on Meredith intended for 
reading at the Aristotelian Society. But they will convey 
nothing to the ardent student, except that Meredith is an 
author to avoid at all costs. We have no objection to Mr. 
Young’s describing the metre of “The Nuptials of Attila” 
as “the trochaic tetrameter catelectic.” It the sort of 
thing one gets accustomed to hear in a class-room. But 
what does he mean when he says that “Love in a 
Valley’’ “ plays exquisite variations on a nursery measure ’’? 
It is only fair to Mr. Young to say that he writes thought- 
fully and appreciatively of his authors. But one would 
have liked clear and definite “chavacterizations”’ of authors 
in chapters like his which are meant to be critical surveys. 


is 





MUSTARD AND CRESS. 
“The Collected Poems of T. W. H. Crosland.” (Secker. 
7s. 6d. net.) ; 
“Livelihood: Dramatic Reveries.” By W. W. Gipson. 


(Maemillan. 3s. 6d. net.) 

“Presage of Victory, and Other Poems cf the Time.” Py 
JOHN FREEMAN. (Selwyn & Blount. Is. net.) 

‘*Ode on the Tercentenary Commemoration of Shake- 
speare: An Icelandic Poem.” By MAtruiAs Jocnumsson, 
Translated by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. (Oxford University 
Press. ls. net.) 


It is none too fortunate for Mr. Crosland that his publisher 
has issued his collected poems in the same agreeable kind 
of quarto (well printed, with a white label, portrait, and 
wide margins) as that in which the complete work of Flecker 
appeared last autumn. For let there be no mistake about 
Mr. Crosland’s inferiority to Flecker—an inferiority simply 
in poetic quality, since their poetic aims and methods 


are obviously too unlike for any other kind of com- 
parison. The collection is divided into “ Poems,” 
“Sonnets,” ‘Red Rose’’ (a narrative piece in the 
manner of “La Belle Dame, and reading like a 


“restored ’’ picture with new and superfluous pigment laid 
on it), “War Poems’”’ and The 
war poems are no better and no worse than most of their 
kidney—varying between the colloquial (for which Mr. 
Crosland’s ritualistic Muse is ludicrously unsuited) and see- 
saw rhetoric. Vigorous they certainly are, but one is begin- 
ning to realize from sad experience of our mail-fisted poets 
that it is not very difficult to hammer on the study table. 
We are surprised—Mr. Crosland having a reputation as an 
expert sonneteer—that we liked the sonnets less than we 
expected. Here is a fairly typical performance :— 


“Miscellaneous Pieces.” 


“ Along the English lanes, a budding green, 
Upon the English orchards pink and white, 
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They Must Not Starve. 


‘1 was in prison and ye came unto Me.’’ 








iG is hardly necessary to plead the cause of 

our men who are prisoners in Germany ; 
their plight is too well known, and we who are 
free can never pay in full the debt we owe to 
those who have lost their liberty on our behalf 
and in the defence of their country. 


Yet we may at least ease our conscience by 
doing all we can to lighten their captivity and to 
make their life more bearable; and just now we 
should make a special effort to send them an 
assurance that they are not forgotten by those at 
home who are reaping the benefit of their 
sacrifice. 

Any donation, however small, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by the 

Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 
7, Savoy Hill, London, W.C., 
on behalf of 
The Royal Savoy Association for the 
Relief of British Prisoners of War. 


Registered under the War Charities Act. 
Authorised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee. 
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work.” 
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Editor of ‘‘ The Field” 


THE MARK OF THE BEAST 


Daily Telegraph —‘ Sir Theodore Cook gives us a book of 
reminders. Hardly in any volume that we can recall 
covering the general subject of our grievances against the 
enemy before the war and since is there so much trustworthy 
information, well selected, edited, and placed in the context 
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Ready Immediately 


A LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


BY 
HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD 


Author of ‘The War of Steel and Gold.’ 


THERE have been some good books on the settlement 
of the war, and others have sketched plans of international 
organisation for the prevention of future wars. Mr. 
Brailsford has treated these two questions asa single and 
indivisible problem. 
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And over them the rapture and delight 


Of April sunshine! Fair and fresh and clean, 


Washen ae if in wells of hyaline, 
And very wondrous to the pilgrim sight ; 
A glad, new land of all things soft and bright— 
Oh, surely, here an angel must have been 
And left his blessing! ig 
It is better than Mr. Crosland’s occasional disposition to 
feed among the lilies, but it hardly gives the impression 
that he has seen Nature any intensely and 
originally than many others. One remembers the story of 
how a young lady said to Turner, when he was painting a 
landscape :—‘“I am afraid I don’t see it (the landscape) 
quite like you do.” “And don’t you wish you could!” said 
Turner. Well, this sonnet is Nature seen through the 
young lady’s temperament. And how extremely inappro- 
priate is a word like “hyaline” in this simple-seeming 
Now and then one is jumped out of a too 
acquiescent calm by a good line like “ And this which was 
a king is simple clay’’; but on the whole Mr. Crosland’s 
poetic vitality in the sonnets is somewhat dulled. 

The best of his work is indeed in the “Poems” and 
‘Miscellaneous Pieces.” He has two prominent virtues 
which no comprehensive lover of poetry can ignore. He is 
an excellent colorist, knowing precisely how to mix an 
handle colors so as to produce definite effects, and he 
trained and seasoned in a sound technical expertness :— 


more 


pastoral. 


~ 


Ss 


“The foolish and the faint 
Set many marks on him; 
The foolish and the faint 
Were easy, and they laughed. 
The Fool said, ‘ Here is one 
Less than myself’ ; 
The Faint said, ‘ Here is one 
Fainter than I; 
Wherefore lay on, 
And may the Lord be praised!’ 


‘So that his bread was dust, 

And his drink bitterness. 

And his delight went past him, 

And he died, 

Cheated and bowed and dumb, 

And when the Worlds, 

That are as sand and sand 

Upon the winds of Time, 

Dropp’d and were quiet, 

I looked athwart the broken baitlement 
And saw his grey soul beating up the dawn.” 
Against this, he has two bad fauits. A great deal of his 
being both artificial and a little 
The two are by no means correlative. A hard 
critic might find Lamb artificial, but not Macaulay himself 
At any rate, the effect of these 
incumbrances upon the more poetic vision is that most of Mr. 
Crosland’s verse tends to ring a little conventionally. The 
more credit, therefore, is due to a poem like “ Epitaph,” 
which possesses all Mr. Crosland’s qualities, without any 
brake upon them: 


work strikes one as 


insincere. 


could call him insincere. 


“*Tf I should ever be in England’s thought 
After I die, 
Say, ‘ There were many things he might have bought, 
And did not buy. 
“*Unhonored by his fellows, he grew old, 
And trod the path to hell, 
But there were many things he might have sold, 
And did not sell.’ ”’ 
That has a genuine beauty—the beauty of serenity. 

The solid impression left by Mr. Gibson’s “ Dramatic 
Reveries ” is that they should not have been written in 
they are impressionist prose sketches—no 
Quite apart from the possibly debatable 
point as to whether poetry is the proper place for easy, 


metre at all: 
more and no less. 


slangy speech (speech, as it were, in a dressing-gown), yet 
the axiom that it should be harmonious, concentrated, and 
rhythmical, is not controversial. —‘ Pray you 
undo this button; thank you, sir!” but then Shakespeare 
is great enough to take what liberties he pleases, and there 
is no doubt about the dramatic concentration, intensity, and 
suggestion. But Mr. Gibson combines this undress kind of 


Lear says: 


language with a dramatic looseness and waste which not 
the widest and most generous canons of art can admit, Mr. 
Hardy, of course, uses something of the same method as 
Mr. Gibson, but hardly ever without a dramatic fullness, a 
sharpness of effect, and a philosophy behind it to justify it. 
Whereas Mr. Gibson cannot forbear from heavily under- 





lining his narrative, padding it out with far more weight 
than it can bear, over-emphasizing it by refrain and repeti- 
tion, and, indeed, treating his material as if there were no 
such thing as dramatic pith and economy. His method is 
to present a character in a certain situation and to imagine 
him or her as calling up another situation. The young 
clerk in the shop, for instance, whose brother is in prison 
for embezzling, calls to mind their comradeship in better 
days. The two situations are interwoven, but far too 
insistently and repetitiously—rather as if Mr. Gibson were 
apostrophizing his readers, ‘“ You see the contrast; you see 
the contrast?” This is a page from the story about the 
clerk :— 
“Yet his living sight 
Was fixed on the white ledger, while he sat 
Before his office-table in his chair- 
The chair he’d taken when he’d hung his hat 
Within the cupboard door, and brushed his hair, 
And stood a moment, humming, ‘ Chevy Chase,’ 
His hands beneath his coat-tails, by the grate, 
Warming his back, and thinking of a case 
They’d won outright with costs, and... . 
Phil was late. 
But Phil was Phil. At home they used to call 
His brother ‘ Better-late.’ At every turn 
He’d had to wait for Phil. And after all 
There wasn’t 60 much doing, now that concern... 
And little thinking anything was wrong, 
Laying his hand upon his own armchair 
To draw it out, still humming the old song, 
He’d seen the note from Philip lying there 
Upon the open ledger. 
Once he read, 
The truth, unrealizing, and again, 
But only two words echoed through his head, 
And buzzed uncomprehended in his brain 
‘Embezzled’ and ‘ absconded.’ 
Phil had spelt 
His shame out boldly in his boyish hand.”’ 
And so on. We feel it a pity that the hero, instead of hum- 
ming ‘Chevy Chase,”’ had not taken to heart its dramatic 
force and cunning. Indeed, the sheer lack of skill in this 
presentment and the mechanical stops in the blank verse 
give it a wofully slack and dowdy air. 

There are only four poems in Mr. Freeman’s “ exiguous 
volume,’’ and one of them—‘ The Stars in their Courses ” 
already appeared in his previous and 
striking book of poems, “ Stone Trees.’ They do not, there- 
fore, call for much comment. “A Crazy Day ’’—a denun- 
ciation of the Kaiser—is the least successful. The poor, 
rhyme-beaten Kaiser does not seem to get on well with the 
Muse, and both of them have emerged rather sore and 
battered from the estrangement. But the other two poems, 
“ Pressage of Victory”’ and “Sweet England,”’ particularly 

g g I 
the former, have a fine and quiet dignity which makes one 
look forward confidently to Mr. Freeman’s next volume. 

M. Jochumsson’s Shakespearean ode has not only been 
written but translated in the free rhythm of 
Beowulf and the Scandinavian sagas. The measures are 
dactylic and spondaic, and must almost be read quantita- 
tively rather than by stress and accent. Of course, being 
unfamiliar with the language of the original, it is impos- 
sible for us to judge the poem by Mr. Gollancz’s rendering. 
‘The first stanza runs :— 

** Hail to thee, Albion ! 

Ultimar Thule, 

Sendeth salutem 

To Shakespeare’s Mother. 

Sendeth salutem 

—Sun and stars 

Be my witness !— 

To all the wide world.”’ 
It might certainly have been happier and the Latin accu- 
sative, salutem, is not a little incongruous. But we appreciate 
Mr. Gollancz’s difficulties, and there are some sounding 
lines in the version. 


—has very 


verse 





RUSSIAN MUSIC AND BRITISH MUSICIANS. 


“An Introduction to Russian Music (1); Glinka (2); 
Moussorgsky (3); Rimsky-Korsakoff (4)... By M. Mon- 
TAGU-NATHAN. (Constable. (1) Is. 6d. net; (2, 3, 4) Qs. 
net each.) 


To say that Russia is popular in England just now would 


be an understatement of the facts. Everything Russian is 
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THE WAR VICTIMS 
RELIEF COMMITTEE OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 


has been giving much help to the Suffering Victims 
of the War in several of the countries that have been 
devastated by it. It began its work very soon after 
the commencement of the war in 1914, and has 
continued it ever since, over an ever-expanding 
area. 

It has raised One Hunprep aAnp- EIGHT 
THOUSAND PouNDs, most of which has been 
expended in helping the helpless and in carrying 
aid in a variety of ways where they have found it 
the most needed. 

They have carried Medical Relief to all their 
centres of work, to the Maternity Hospital which 


they established at Chalons-sur-Marne, and they 
have given general medical and nursing relief 
throughout all the districts of the War Zone in 


France. Therein also they have constructed a large 
number of wood huts for the temporary shelter of 
those who have been made hometess by the des- 
truction of their houses in the war, the timber for 
which has been furnished by the French Govern- 
ment, who have thus recognised the value of the 
service being rendered to many of their subjects, 
and for which the Local Authorities have expressed 
their gratitude in cordial terms. 

Their work has extended to Serbia, Salonika, 
Corfu, Corsica, and Algiers for the Serbians, and 
to the Belgian Refugees in Holland, where they 
have been sedulously many of our 
workers. . 

More recently they have sent out to Buzuluk, in 
the Government of Samara, in Russia, a Hospital 
and Nursing Staff, where the need of the War 
Refugees appears to exceed anything that has been 
met with in other parts of Europe, where the num- 
ber of the sufferers is almost without limit. Here 
are Refugees from Poland, from the War Zones 
of Russia, from Galicia, and elsewhere. 

The demand for money and necessary 
material exceeds our preconceived ideas. 

Most of the money which the Committee has 
raised and expended has come from the members 
of its own Society, therefore it feels justified, in 
view of the vastness of the need in 
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for added help. It believes that as the work of the 
Committee becomes more widely known its labours 
will be approved, and this Appeal will not be made 
in vain. 
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actively engaged in its work, the most of whom are 
unpaid, and who have applied themselves heartily 
to this work of relief with the desire to give them- 
selves with entire devotion to this work of relief to 
suffering humanity without regard to Nationality 
or Religious Profession. 
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furiously fashionable. Various prophets, from Mr. Stephen 
Graham (who would like us to see in every Russian peasant 
a kind of Parsifal) to Mr. H. G. Wells (who would make 
us believe that only in Russia is real liberty to be found), 
have combined to make little corners in various aspects of 
Russian life. In fact, there has been a good deal of sheer 
“boosting” going on, with the result that quite a number 
of people are convinced that in Russia is the only religion, 
the only literature, the only life worth having. All of 
which, we hear, is a source of considerable amusement to 
educated Russians, who had no idea that their country was 
such a paradise, or that they themselves were such paragons. 

Naturally enough, Russian music has come in for its 
share of the general boom. But, then, Russian music has 
been booming for a long while; to be precise, ever since 
the advent of the “ Russian Ballet’? —that wonderful, 
ephemeral, entirely exotic institution directed by Jews and 
staffed by Poles, which hardly gave a performance and never 
had a success in Russia. Moreover, since there is no 
conceivable doubt that the Russian composers have an 
extraordinary sense of musical rhythm, while the modern 
Germans (whom they supplanted) have practically none, we 
in England stood to gain considerably by our introduction 
to them. For if there is one thing that modern British 
music needs, it is vitality and a feeling for rhythm. 

On the whole, then, the boom in Russian music has been 
distinctly beneficial. It is many years since Sir Henry Wood 
and Mrs. Newmarch made a tentative beginning with 
Tchaikovsky and thereby saved us from the more undigestible 
portions of Brahms. ‘Tchaikovsky himself is rather out 
of fashion now; he is “not Russian enough” for present 


taste. So we have transferred our allegiance to the 
Nationalists, the so-called “Invincible Band ’’—Balakiref, 
Borodin, Cui, Moussorgsky, and Rimsky-Korsakoff. Three 


of these have enjoyed a regular triumph in England; one 
has gained the love of musicians, if not the applause of the 
crowd ; only one, Cui, has had no success. The chief English 
protagonist of the more national Russian composers is un 
doubtedly Mr. M. Montagu-Nathan. He has written an 
admirable history of Russian music, has lectured exten- 
sively, and now gives us these four excellent monographs on 
the subject. There is no need to analyze them in detail. 
Mr. Nathan’s competence is obvious. Above all, his enthu- 
siasm does not run away with his sense of proportion, so 
that among the ‘ Russian”’ prophets he is a very Daniel. 
One must admit that the study of musical conditions in 
Russia about the middle of last century is peculiarly 
attractive to anybody interested in the recent revival of 
music in England. In some respects the conditions are 
almost uncannily parallel. When the “Invincible Band ” 
began to preach Russian nationalism, fashionable society 
ridiculed their whole idea. At that time music was regarded 
as the prerogative of foreigners, and Italian Opera focussed 
on itself all the limelight of snobbery and affectation. Then 
gradually awakened an interest in folk-song and dance, the 
composers of talent discovered themselves, with the result 
that there was born a real Russian musical consciousness. 
Lastly, there appeared on the scene the necessary Meecenas 
in the person of Belaief, and the victory was won. 
Substitute Beecham for Belaief and British for Russian 
and you have an almost exact picture of what has been 
happening in England during the last few years. Our Glinka, 
so it seems to the writer, is not, as has been suggested occasion- 
ally, Hubert Parry, but Vaughan-Williams. Rather, we 
think, do the Parry-Stanford-Elgar group correspond with 
the predecessors of Glinkaas pictured by Mr. Nathan, Fomin, 
Alabief, Cavos, and Verstovsky. Only in this case the 
advantage of talent and accomplishment lies with the British, 
while our Balakiref and Rimsky-Korsakoff have yet to make 
good. An analogy, however attractive, must not be driven 
too far, and there are certain details, of course, which differ 
materially in the present-day situation in England and the 
mid-nineteenth century situation in Russia. Indeed, our 
only excuse for stretching it to this extent is to suggest that 
we have not as yet progressed quite so far musically as is 
supposed by the more optimistic. We are still at the very 
beginning of British musical nationalism. Moreover, at 
least three years will have been cut clean out of the musical 
development of our composers by the war. From the com- 
poser’s point of view, indeed, we have practically been 
marking time since August, 1914. 
















Nevertheless, despite the war, there is no doubt that 
the prospects for a really national music in this country 
have never been brighter. Our executive artists, at any 
rate, have almost won their battle and have secured the 
recognition grudged them so long by prejudice or sheer 
ignorance. Never again, we think, will the foreign artist 
command so readily those huge fees that threatened to stifle 
music as “star” salaries have stifled the theatre. And to 
our own composers that change will make more difference 
than anybody can realize at present. For in nine cases out 
of ten, be it remembered, it is the executive artist, by his 
choice of repertory, who first introduces the composer to 
the public. And foreign conductors, foreign players, and 
foreign singers, with a few honorable exceptions like Hans 
Richter, have not unnaturally combined to specialize only 
in foreign music. 

The principal danger to our music at present, as always, 
lies in our weakness for parasitism. It is possible that the 
only effect of our introduction to the “Five” and their 
anti-nationalist successors, like Scriabin and Rachmaninow, 
may be to produce a vast crop of sham music of different 
varieties. That is what happened when we were first intro- 
duced to Mendelssohn, Wagner, and Brahms. It is, however, 
not probable. Our musical constitution is so much stronger 
than it was in the days of Mendelssohn that it is less liable 
to be laid prostrate than it was then. None of the Russian 
composers has the towering genius of a Wagner, so that, 
willy-nilly, his personality must force itself on us; and 
in none of them do we find any of those pedantic virtues 
which endeared Brahms to the Beckmessers of our univer- 
sities and schools of music. Lastly, the ambassadors of 
the new Russian music to England happen to be strong 
partisans of their own nationalistic movement, so that they 
will certainly do their best to prevent us being swamped 
by any wave of foreign influence, however desirable in itself. 

After all, it would be a reductio ad absurdum of the 
nationalistic doctrines, if the advances of Moussorgsky and 
Borodin were used to hinder the progress of Vaughan- 
Williams and Delius. The “Sea Symphony’”’ and the “ Mass 
of Life” may not be masterpieces as important as “ Boris 
Godounof”’ or “ Prince Igor,” but they are, nevertheless, 
compositions of transcendent merit, full of originality, 
charm, and poetry. If our composers can go on producing 
music as good as this, such an atmosphere of excellence and 
sincerity will result that it is only a question of time when 
the great composer or composition will appear that shall, 
so to say, dramatize the modern school of British music 
and give to it its rightful place on the European stage. 
And when that does happen, we shall be surprised—just as 
the Russians were—to discover how much good music has 
been written among us without our knowing anything about 
it. But to accomplish that we must not simply imitate 
Russian music because it happens to be the fashion. As 
Mr. Nathan truly says, ‘we have much to learn from it, 
and, not least, how to be ourselves.” 





STILL LIFE. 
“Still Life.’ By J. MippLETON Murry. (Constable. 6s.) 
In “Still Life’? Mr. Murry has achieved an interesting 


piece of work. 
thoroughness 


The novel is notable by its intellectual 
and modernity, and by clever scenes 
which break the probings and dissections of moods and 
motives in which the characters too often indulge. No doubt 
this excess of introspective emotion that the literary hero, 
Maurice Tempie, expresses in conversations with Anne 
Cradock and Dennis, the young house surgeon, will puzzle 
many readers, while others may object that these and other 
characters are “abnormal” and “decadent” persons. But 
the result is an extremely veracious study in modern atmo- 
sphere. Maurice himself, the neurotic young egotist, with 
his boyish enthusiasm and morbid self-consciousness, is a 
figure personifying a certain backboneless “note’’ in the 
younger generation’s art, perhaps in its life. He is, let us 
say, an extreme example, because he is morbidly sick and 
mistrustful of himself, and “ worried about ideas till he 
hasn’t one left.’’ But the note of these modern young 
people is to act on a passing strange impulse and even while 
it fades to throw themselves feverishly into a new situation. 
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In variety they seek to lose consciousness of their failure 
to believe in themselves. Anne Cradock, drawn very skil- 
fully as a serene and charming woman who is quite sure 
of herself, takes Maurice’s passion for her so seriously that 
after two or three meetings she is ready to throw up 
her married life with her rather heavy, fatuous, good- 
natured husband. She sees no difficulty, but quietly leaves 
her South Kensington Lares and Penates for love in a 
country cottage with Maurice, only to find that he is too 
obsessed by his nerveless doubts and fears to be able to love 
her. An ironical situation, which invites the criticism that 
Anne in real life would have studied the young man more 
carefully before taking her big leap in the dark. She should 
have known what Maurice was, for when she came to keep 
her appointment in his rooms she found only a note saying, 
“T’ve gone. It would have 
been too awful when you went away again. I know I’m a 
coward. But I couldn’t.” She waited till he came hurrying 
back again with his confidences. “I thought you’d under- 
stand. I have no right to come back. I don’t see how I could 
get close to you now. Do you?”’ Why does Anne persevere in 
loving this “selfish little beast’? as another lady, Miss 
Etheredge, calls him later to his face? Maurice attracts 
her, and women generally, by exciting her maternal feeling. 
Anne thinks that by his emotional need for somebody strong 
to lean upon, Maurice must always depend upon her, but 
she has reckoned without his egotism. ‘“ You’d suck the life 
out of everybody, you selfish little beast, and never give 
anything back,” is Miss Etheredge’s hard, final verdict. 
And, as Anne finds, the young man is so intent on his own 


I saw everything in a minute. 


ideas and emotions, that he always reacts sharply, through 
his morbid self-consciousness, which creates an appalling 
void between himself and his loves. Just at the crisis, when 
the woman waiting for him, he himself 
deliberate and conscious. He could not lose himself in her.”’ 
“T’m sorry,” he faltered. Afterwards, ‘“ How strange that 
was. Wasn't it awful while it lasted, Anne?” Egoism 
could no further go. Though it is easy, as Anne Cradock 
finds, to lose one’s patience over Maurice, one must add that 
the analysis of his self-contempt, and the humiliation brought 
on him by his spiritual funk 
of his first love, Madeline 
in mental pathology—one that owes perhaps something to 


stands “ saw 


as we discover from the episode 
completes an instructive study 


Dostoevsky’s example. 

By putting his psychological analysis in the mouths of 
his characters, Mr. Murry gives the reader rather too much 
work to do in disentangling the kinks in the skeins of 
feeling. Dennis, the house surgeon, also neurotic beneath 
his hard, critical surface, isa little puzzling in his actions, 
and we don’t understand why he should have proposed mar- 
riage to Miss Etheredge. This last character, a lady with 
several pasts and no future, domiciled in Paris, where the 
disillusioned Anne betakes herself with Maurice to play out 
the tragi-comedy of theiv relations, is a notable creation. 
The whole of Part II., indeed, with its picture of a little 
set of Quartier Latin artists and their models, with its 
cynical atmosphere of lounging disillusionment, is_ bril- 
liantly painted. Of these fresh characters, acutely observed, 
Miss Etheredge is extraordinarily living in her violent per- 
versity, her intense loneliness and vitriolic candor. Indeed, 
Anne’s scene with her in her littered, dusty appartement, 
rises near to genius, so intense is the impression conveyed 
of a woman’s wasted life, of her bitter, 
revolt from her surroundings. 


unavailing, tragic 
Her mockery of herself, of 
and the women “ who are only 
a second-rate double of the men they hang on to,” is a sort 


“the men who turn beasts,” 


of savage chorus on the rottenness of Bohemia and its moral 
vacuum; and her figure brings everything and everybody 
into perspective. 
another, of 
together, 


Maurice and Anne drop away from one 
there is nothing to hold them 
and while Maurice fails again through sheer funk, 


course, for 


Anne’s and Dennis’s paths seem to come near together. 
With certain defects in presentation, “ Still Life” 
a fine literary quality that recalls Flaubert’s aims and 
example. 
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Ghe Geck m the City 


Since the War Loan, the Treasury has given up the sale of 
Treasury Bills and Exchequer Bonds—its main source of 





income. Since then it has been financing itself largely by 
means of Deficiency Bills, of which no less than 48} millions 
were negotiated during the week. On the other hand, the 
last return shows a reduction of 284 millions in Treasury 
Sills. It is now admitted that banks are encouraging their 
clients to borrow from them in order to invest in the War 
Loan. This is what the Germans have done from the very 
beginning. It is represented as a fairly safe course provided 
the borrower can be reasonably sure of paying back the 
money in the course of a few months. But it is a serious 
matter for a country with such enormous banking liabilities 
and with such vast public debts outstanding to encourage 
this sort of inflation. However, it is stated by Captain 
Bathurst, a member of the Government, that the war may 
be expected to end in a few months. Meanwhile, the liquida- 
tion has continued, and Consols have gadually declined, 
until on Wednesday they were down to 53. I remember, just 
before the Boer War, a time when British 2} per cents stood 
at 110, and of course there are plenty of people in posses- 
sion of Consols who bought them at anywhere from 90 to 
110. In 1896 and 1897, when Consols reached 113, they were 
still 23 per cents with a few years to run before conversion. 
The proceedings of the new railway Dictator have not encour- 
aged home railways, and there has not been much doing in 
markets generally. The ‘Daily Telegraph’s” articles 
on shipping and the submarine problem are attracting much 
attention. 


Bank BAtaNce SHEETS. 


The reports of all the large joint stock banks have now 
appeared, and the most striking feature of the balance- 
sheets is the great growth which has taken place in deposits. 
This is, of course, a result of the great activity of trade, but 
is at the same time not unconnected with the rise in prices 
which has been larger than ever during the past year, and 
has greatly swollen the turnover of money. The following 
table shows the deposits and cash held by the pr‘ncipal banks 
and the increase in comparison with the previous year’s 
figures :— 

Cash in hand and Ratio te 
Deposits. Increase. at Bankers. Deposits. 
> o 
23,983,200 22.4 
11,194,800 21°4 
38,115,500  25*2 
47,973,700 27°4 
6,946,100 22.7 
7,821,200 262 
9,391,200 19°2 
32,385,400 27°6 
5,325,200 
4,191,100* 
16,450,100 
13,256,800 


£ £ 
107,290,899 + 33,948,600 
52,295,600 
151,368,300 
174,620,700 
30,512,900 
29,783,600 
48,919,600 
117,769,700 
35,346,600 
13,181,800 


Barclay’s Bank ‘ 
Capital & Counties ... 
Lloyd's - , 
Lond. City & Midland 
Lond. & Provincial 
Lond, & S.-Western 
London Joint Stock 
Lond. County & Westr 
Manch, & Liverpool 
Manch. & County 
Nat. Provincial 100,218,900 
Parr's , 60,700,500 
Union of Lond. & Smith’s 55,231,900 13,928,800 
Williams, Deacon 24,419,300 5,921,000 


* Includes money at call and short notice 


The proportion of cash to deposits is on the average a good 
deal higher than it was a year ago, amounting to nearly 
24 per cent., as compared with 195 per cent. a year ago. 
Bankers have clearly recognized the necessity for keeping 
their resources as liquid as possible at a time like the 
present, and from remarks made at some of the shareholders’ 
meetings this week, quite a considerable proportion of the 
cash reserves are still held in gold. 


THe ReEvivAL IN THE DIAMOND TRADE. 


The report of the Premier Diamond Mining Company, 
which was published last week, shows that a good recovery 
from the first shock to the diamond industry caused by the 
war has been made, and the directors state that 
the whole stock on hand at the beginning of 1915-16 
was sold “at prices which show a great improvement 
on those obtained immediately prior to the outbreak 
of the war.” The profits earned were _ sufficient 
for the arrears of preference dividend to be wiped out. 
The De Beers Company have also cleared off their arrears 
of preference interest. The largest demand for diamonds 
at the present time comes from the United States, and it is 
not likely to slacken at present, so that the policy of the 
producers in restricting output is proving a wise one, and it 
accounts in no small measure for the prosperity of the 
industry. It has recently been announced that a large con- 
trolling interest in the Premier Company has been purchased 
by De Beers. 


LUCELLUM. 
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